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Art. I. Philosophical Tranfafions of the Royal Society of London. 
Vol. LXXVII. For the Year 1787. PartI. 4to. 8s. fewed. 


Davis. 1787. 
ASTRONOMICAL and MATHEMATICAL PAPERs. 
An Account of a new Comet. By Mifs Caroline Herfchel. 


N the firft of Auguft 1786, Mifs Herfchel difcovered a 

comet * between the 54th and 53d Urfe Mayjoris, and the 

14th, 15th, and 16th Come Berenices, and makes an obtufe tri« 
angle with them, the vertex of which is turned to the fouth.’ 


Remarks on the new Comet. By William Herfchel, LL.D. 
From the defcription which his fifter gave of the comet, Dre 
Herfchel endeavours to afcertain its place. 


Objervations on Mifs Herfchel’s Comet. By the Rev. Francis 
Wollafton, LL.B. 

Mr, Wollafton recites a number of obfervations of the comet’s 
place, from Aug. 5, to Sept. 21, 1786. The telefcope that he 
ufed was fitted up with his new invented fyftem of wires, which 
he recommended in a former article *, 


Determination of the Heliocentric Longitude of the defcending Node of 
Saturn. By Thomas Bugge, Profeflor of Aitronomy at Co- 
penhagen. 

This accurate obferver hath here given us an account of a 
feries of obfervations on Saturn, in order to afcertain the longi- 
tude of that planet’s node. 

The culmination of Saturn was obferved with a fix-feet achro- 
matic tranfit inftrument, and the planet was compared with o 
and w of Sagittarius; the meridian altitude was taken with a 
fix-feet mural quadrant: from thefe the Author calculates the 
night afcenfion and declination, and the geocentric longitude 
and latitude, which are true, within 4 or 6 feconds: as thefe 
longitudes and Jatitudes are compared with the tables of Halley 
and De Ja Lande, the errors of the tables are correéted. The 
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* See Rey, vol. Ixxv, p. 210. 
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heliocentric longitudes and latitudes are deduced from the ob: 

ferved geocentic longitudes and latitudes ; and from thefe the 

lace of the node is determined. 

The Profeffor began his obfervations on July the s2th, and 
continued them to Oct. 8th, 1784. Saturn’s paffage through 
the node was on Auguft aift, at 15° 20° 10” when his heliocen. 
tric longitude was 4’ 21°? 50°8"!. ‘The errors in the place of 
the node are relative to Halley’s Tables + 19° 39°, to Caffini’s 
++ 16’ 4” and to De Ja Lande’s 4+ 1° 31°’. Should the Profeffor, 
in the fame accurate manner, determine the nodes of the other 
planets, the fcience would receive much improvement, and the 
valuable Tables already publifhed would be brought nearer to 
perfeétion. 

Obfervations on the Tranjit of Mercury, May 4th, 1786, at Dref. 
den. By M. Kohler, Infpe€tor of the Mathematical Repofi. 
tory of the Elector of Saxony. 

Obfervations on the fame at Peterfourg. By M. Rumovfki. 

To record obfervations is of vaft ufe in aftronomy. Befide 
determining the longitudes, thefe obfervations ferve to correct the 
tables, and to improve the elements of the planets. 

On finding the Values of algebraical Quantities by converging Seriefes, 
and demonfirating and extending Propofitions given by Pappus and 
others. By Edward Waring, M.D. Profeilor of Mathematics 
at Cambridge. 

Dr. Waring begins this Paper with a method of finding the 
roots or values of any given algebraical quantity by converging 
infinite feriefes ; fuppofing the roots of this equation x+1-0 


(where the 5 denotes any whole number or fraétion) to be given. 
The problem includes many cafes, and has occupied much of 
the Author’s attention ; and though it afford ample entertain- 
ment to the curious reader on account of the intricacy of the 
inveftigation, yet it can be ufeful only in a very few cafes, For 
inftance, we fhal] take the Doétor’s firft cafe, in which he finds 


the roots of this general exprefliony/ + 4; the roots are AX 


etav—inA"XB+uV—), A®*Xy+uV—1, &c. 
where a + aW—1, B+ ypVW—1, y +-»/—1, &c. are the 
roots of the equation x” -+-1=0; it will be + 1 if it was —A, 
and —1 if +4. Now all the rocts of x” +10 are not 


poffible ; when indeed » = 2, then the roots are + 3s and —I, 
namely both poffible, but in other cafes many roots will be im- 
poffible, as, when 1 = 3, the roots are +1, —1+-UV—i, 
am pa (es 8, the two Jaft of which are impoffible, fo that in 
this cafe the theorem cannét be ufed ; and many others might be 
produced where the fame impoflivility would occur. , 
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Tn the fubfequent part of this Paper, Dr. Waring gives a ge- 
neral method of demonftrating certain propofitions in which one 
equation, 2s 4 = 0, involving r unknown independent quanti- 
ties, is predicated of another equation containing the fame quan- 
tities. Of this fort are many of thofe propofitions given by 
Pappus; as, if the ratio a-+ d: 5 be greater than c+d:d, then 
b:a— will be lefs than d:¢ —d. 

The Author has added a brief account of the labours of former 
aloebraifts with refpeét to the method of finding the number of 
affirmative and negative, and of poffible and impoffible roots, in 
any given equation, This is truly valuable, efpecially to the 
tyro, who is here directed to feveral authors that have given 
rules for determining thefe circumftances. No perfon is fo 
thoroughly acquainted with this fubject as Dr. Waring, and his 
information concerning it is, without doubt, much to be de- 
pended on. 

An Account of the Difcovery of Two Satellites revolving round the 

Georgian Planet. By William Herfchel, LL.D. 

On the tith of January 1787, this indefatigable obferver faw 
two-fmall ftars near to his lately difcovered planet; fubfequent 
obfervations have proved them to be moveable, and confequently 
fatellites. Dr. H. has not yet feen them long enough to deter- 
mine their periodical times with accuracy; he fuppofes that the 
firft performs its revolution in about 8 days and {, and the fecond 
in nearly 13 days and . * Their orbits,’ he fays, * make a con- 
fiderable angle with the ecliptic, but to affign the real quantity 
of this inclination, with many other particulars, will require a 
great deal of attention and much contrivance.’ We truft, how- 
ever, that Dr. Herfchel’s unremitting diligence and ardour for 
making difcoveries, will fhortly enable him to prefent the Publie 
with a perfect defcription of thefe moons, which, in all proba~ 
bility, would have remained unknown tothe inhabitants of our 
globe, if the penetrating eye of an Herfchel had fuffered them to 
pafs unnoticed. 

Concerning the Latitude and Longitude of the Royal Obfervatory at 
Greenwich ; with Remarks on a Memorial of the late M. Caf- 
finide Thury. By the Rev. Nevil Mafkclyne, D.D. Aftro- 
nomer Royal. ' 

Caffini’s AMemoire was undoubtedly a grofs affront on Dr. 
Mafkelyne, and his learned predeceflors, The French Aftro- 
nomer fays, ** I] paroit que l’on n’eft point d’accord fur la longi- 
tude de Greenwich a onze feconds prés, et fur fa latituce a quinze 
feconds.” It may furely be pronounced impoffible that the lati- 
tude of Greenwich Obfervatory, which is furnifhed with the beft 
and moft accurate inftruments in the world, fhould not have 
been afcertained to a fecond. MvCaffini fays it is not within 
15 feconds of the truth. Dr. Mafkelyne proves that his prede- 
ceflor, Dr, Bradley, made the latitude of the Obfervatory 
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51° 28° 40%.7.. And Dr. M. from 246 obfervations on the 
cquinoxe for fix years, befide a number of others, makes it 5:9 
28° 41°°.3, differing from the former only ;°; of a fevend. ‘From 
the oe. then,’ fays the Author, ‘I conclude that the latitude 
of the Royal Obfervatory at Greenwich is firmly eftabl thed from 
Dr. Bradley’s obfervations and my own, at 51° 28° 40”, pro- 
bably without the error of a fingle fecond.? Dr. M. then pives 
feveral obfervations that have been made at the Paris O ‘ervas 
tory, whence he concludes its latitude to be 48° 50" ids and 
the difference of latitude of the two Obiervatories is 2% 38% 246%, 
A queftion naturally arifes; On what oe wes M. Caf 
fini’s fuppofition of an uncertainty of 15° bu le? This, the 
Author thews, is in confequence of a xs re in De la Cuiille’s 
refearches into the aftronomical refractions and latitude of Paris, 
contained in the Memoirs of the Paris Academy for 17565, 
where De la Caille takes the differences of zenith diftances of 
14 ftars obferved by Dr. Bradley, as publifhed in the Memoiss 
for 1752, and the fame oblferved by him at Paris, and, correé- 
ing them for the difference of the refra€lions at the reipeét ve 
zenith diftances according to his own table of refractions, = 
the mean to be 2° 37° 23.9, which added to 48° 51° 29". » his 
latitude at the College of Mazarine, gave 51° 28 53.2, for the 
latitude of Greenwich, exceeding Dr. Bradley’s latitude by al- 
moft 13”. The Author adding many learned remarks on res 
fractions, and the errors of inftruments, proceeds to fhew, which 
he does in a fatisfactory manner, that Caffini is wrong alfo in 
his. aflertion concerning the longitude of Greenwich. It ap- 
peats, from many obfervations made at both Obfervatories, that 
the true difference of longitude between Paris and Greenwich is 
g 20° within two or three feconds. 

This ts an excellent Paper, and does honour to its Author. 
Why it was not given to the Public fooner, does not appear, and 
we regret that the Aftronomer Royal fhould have with-held his 
ufeful remarks fo long. The French Memoir was prefented to 
Dr. M. on the 28th April, 1785. 

An Account of the Mode propofed to be followed in determining the 
relative Situation of the Royal Obfervatories of Greenwich and 
Paris. By Major General William Roy. 

In our 75th volume, p. 217, we gave an account of General 
Roy’s meafurement of the bale on Hounflow Heath, We are 
in this Paper informed how the operations are to be carried on, 
by a feries of triangles, from that meafured bafe to the neigh- 
bourhood of Dover, and thence to Calais, in order to determine 
the difference of latitude and longitude of the two Obfervatories 
of Greenwich and Paris. In the map accompanying this Paper 
the fiat:ons are laid down, and the trianyles are detcribed. ‘The 
execution of the plan is pofiponed vatil Mr. Ramfden finifhes 
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the inftrument for meafuring the angles, which, we are told, ¢ is 
new of its kind,’ and by which * angles may be determined to a 
georee of precifion hitherto unexampled,’ This is Certainly a 
yaluable concrivance, and we hope the General will, in fome 
‘y ure Paper, explain its conftruétion. The ftations are, in our 
eoinien, well chofen; the chief object being to obtain triangles 
with ther fides as long as poffible, in order to make few ftations, 
and by that means avoid the calculations of more triangles than 
may be neceflary. 

The General has added two tables, one containing a compa- 
rifon of the obferved length of the celeftial arc of the meridian, 
comprehended between the parallels of Greenwich and Perpig- 
nan, with the computed and meafured lengths of the correfpond- 
ing terreftrial arc between thefe parallels, “Thefe computztions 
muft have coft no fmall labour and time; they are made on ten 
different hypothefes of the earth’s figure. ‘T’he other table has 
alfo been a work of great labour: it contains the lengths of the 
degrees of latitude, and longitude in different latitudes, and the 
length of the degrees of a great circle perpendicular to the meri- 
dian, and likewife fuch as are oblique to it for the other feven 
‘points of the quadrant. 

The determination of the figure of the earth is a material! point 
both in navigation and geography, and every attempt to afcer- 
tain it, or even to correct former meafurements, deferves the 


higheft encouragement. BRs-esm. 


(The PHILOSOPHICAL and other Papers, in a future Article.) 





Art. If. 4 Courfe of Phyhco-Theclogical Le@ures on the State of the 
World, from the Creation to the Deluge. By Robert Miln, A.M. 
8vo. 6s. Boards. Faulder. 1786. 


‘(NONVINCED that reafon and revelation mutually fup- 

port each other, and that true philofophy is the beft de- 
fence againft {cepticifm and infidelity, | have ventured,’ fays the 
writer, © on thefe principles, to contribute my mite to the fup- 
port of facred hiftory.” Such is the profefled defign of this vo- 
lume; and it muft be allowed, that the defign is profecuted in a 
tational, ingenious, and inftructive manner. Whether, or not, 
the Author has thrown any new light on that part of thefe an- 
cient records which falls under his review, Mr. Miln obferves, 
‘J flatter myfelf that I have freed it from fome vifionary com- 
ments, which can neither be reconciled to the rectitude of the 
Divine Nature, nor to that uniformity of government, which is 
exercifed over the natural and moral world.’ 

It does not confift with the limits of our work to furnith our 
Readers with fpecimens of our Leurer’s reafonings and deci- 
fions on the different points, with their various difficulties, which 
3 occur 
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occur in the book of Genefis; nor can we allow ourfelves to 
give a particular account of the manner in which he attempts 
to folve them. One obfervation we may however make, viz, 
that thefe difficultics have fometimes arifen from commentators 
and expofitors, together with the inferences and conclufions 
which they have thought proper to make, and which having 
heen at length fanctified by antiquity, and Juman authority, have 
pafled for doétrines of religion, ‘This remark we intend as 
particularly applicable to the nature and ftate of the firft parents 
of the human race,—their primitive fituation, their difobedience, 
together with the punifhment annexed to it, and the confe- 
quences refulting from it. This Author takes the hiftory in its 
eafy and natural order, without a laborious and metaphyfical 
endeavour to ftrain from it more than it will properly admit, 
Accounts of a fimilar kind with thefe have been given by others, 
but they are more detached, or to be found occafionally in 
different works ;—here, the reader has one continued view of the 
fubjeét, and the hiftory is prefented to us in fomewhat of a 
diflerent manner, arifing from the Author’s own obfervations, 
intermixed with thofe of other writers. 

It is faid, in the Preface, ‘ Some parts of my work will appear 
new to many of my readers: particularly my theory of the curfe on 
the ground, and of the natural means employed by the Creator for the 
deftrution of the old world. ‘The firft, whether true or falfe, is my 
own. The outlines of the fecondI owe to Mr. Whitehurft, but more 
efpecially to Monf. de Luc, Reader to our Queen.’ 

As to the curfe on the ground, Mr. Miln fuppofes that the 
earth, immediately after the Fa//, underwent a total change, by 
means of the elementary fire lodged at that time near its centre: 
he offers his reafons in fupport of this notion, but we can only 
juft hint at the hypothefis, without pretending to enter into any 
detail. As to what is faid on the other fubjedt, the deluge, he 
carefully attends to the Mofaic narration, and imagines that 
fubterraneous fires, raifing vaft quantities of fteam and vapours, 
fuftained a principal part alfo in this awful cataftrophe. He takes 
notice, as other philofophers have done, of that ocular demon- 
ftration of this tremendous convulfion which is afforded by an 
examination of the internal and external ftate of our globe. 
Concerning the wniverfality of the deluge, he produces impar- 
tially the arguments on each fide, in the controverfies on this 
fubject ; and concludes with the following candid remark : 

* They who believe the deluge to have been univerfal, infomuch 
that all living creatures were deftroyed by it, are countenanced by 
Scripture, and the obvious meaning of the hiftorian’s words. On 
the other hand, they who think that it was only partial, though it 
deftroyed the human race, and all other creatures in the countries 
which they inhabited, raife objections to the above hypothefis, which 


their opponents can never remove, Yet the laf profefs their faith 
in 
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«, revelation equally with the former; they only differ about the 
meaning of the language.’ . ea 

To which fide of the queftion Mr. Miln himfelf inclines we 
do not with certainty difcern; but he obferves, ‘ T hat there is 
nothing, which to a rational believer in revelation, affords a 


ftronger proof of its veracity, than to find every thing which 
it relates concerning this globe, and the different changes it has 


undergone, confirmed by the different phenomena which appear 


ypon it.’ 

Te would be eafy to add fome extras from this volume, which 
might amufe or affift our Readers; but we fhall content our- 
felves with one, from the conclufion of the book, which we the 


rather give, becaufe it relates to a fubject that of later years has 


occafioned perplexity to fome minds, 

‘ Some learned men,’ fays the writer, ‘ undertake to prove, that 
it (the earth) is many thoufand years older than what facred hiftory 
makes it. And they reafon in this manner. In pits, and feveral 
openings of the ground in the neighbourhood of volcanos, particu- 
larly of Mount Etna, beds of Java are found covered over to a cer- 
tain depth with vegetable foil. From different calculations that 
have been made of the quantity of vegetable foil that has been 
formed on fome iavas, the dates of whofe eruptions are recorded in 
hiftory, it appears that no lefs time than one thoufand years would 
be neceflary to form one of thefe vegetable coverings. Now, as ten 
or twelve ftrata of fuch lava have been found, lying above one ano- 
ther, with fuch intermediate layers of foil betwixt them, it is argued 
that the world muft be ten or twelve thoufand years old. But, in 
anfwer to this, fome lavas are fmooth and folid, and counteraét the 
firtt principles of vegetation much longer than others, which are of a 
more friable and porous kind. EBefide, eruptions of volcanos are 
often accompanied with vait quantities of afhes and muddy water ; 
as if nature had intended quickly to repair the barrennefs which it had 
occafioned. When thefe laft effects take place, feeds, carried by the 
wind, eafily find a nidus or fhelter on the rough furface of fuch lavas, 
and foon accumulate vegetable foil. The town of Herculaneum was 
deftroyed by an eruption in the 97th year of the Chriftian era. Five 
times fince it has been covered with lava, and between each of thefe 
Rrata is a bed of vegetable mould. If all thefe events have hap- 
pened within the fpace of feventeen hundred years, it appears lefs 
than three hundred years was fufficient to produce each. The new 
mountain, which was raifed by fubterraneous fire in the year 1538, 
has its very crater, or mouth, now covered over with fhrubs, Every 
earthquake, occafioned by volcanos, is nothing but an effort of burn- 
ing matter and fiery fteams to enlarge the boundaries by which they 
are confined. If then, the expanfive force is fo great, that it cannot 
be confined within fubterraneous caverns, an eruption above the fur- 
face muft enfue; but when the incumbent preflure prevents this 
effect, the lava may run laterally below the ground, and fill up all 
the cavities and fiffures which lie in its direction. Therefore it is 
hot improbable, that beds of lava may be found at great depths, 
though they were never above the furface. And it may be added, 
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that earthquakes, which are frequent in the neighbourhood of vol. 
canoes, often fink large tracts of land to great depths. But the pre. 
fent earth bears on its {urface many evident marks of its being only 
of a recent formation, when compared with that antiquity which 
many are apt to afcribe to it. It is well known, that the foil in. 
creafes by decayed vegetables, and by the fediment depofited on it, 
from dews, rains, and fnow. The thicknefs or thinnefs of the {oil 
indicates a greater or Jefs time of accumulation. Now it appears, 
from obfervations which have been made in many parts of the globe, 
that where the furface of the earth is compofed of the fame materials, 
and fituation and climate agree, the thicknefs of vegetable foil is the 
fame. But at this day, it has not acquired fuch a Gegree of growth, 
thar from any c Iculations which we can make we fhould compute its 
origin farther back than the deluge under Noah, according to the 
Mofaic account.’ 

This »usiication is fitted to impart ufeful information toa 
variety of readers. It is one recommendation of it, that the 
Author has, as he himfelf exprefles itr, endeavoured as much as 
pofb'e to adupt his di:courfes to common capacities, and there- 
fore has not introduced mathematical demonflration, nor minute 
difeuffion on philcfophical fubjets. He intimates that fhould 
it be thought worthy of a fecond edition, fome parts of it might 
be corrected, and others more fully elucidated, and farther, that 
he has materials for a fecond volume, extending his obfervations 
to the eftablifhment of the twelve tribes in Canaan. We can 
only farther remark, that if a handfome fubfcription is an en- 
couragement to fuch kind of publications, this Mr. Miln has 
obtained ; and we truft the prefent performance is of a kind 
that will in a good degree anfwer the wifhes and expe€tations of 
thofe who have been willing to receive it under their protection 


and countenance, Hy, 
ny ~~ 





Art. I L3la Glad Ol HN said WHE 
Sele? Odes from the Perfian Poet HAFEZ. 'Tranflated into Englith 
Verfe, with Notes critical and explanatory, by John Nott. 4to. 
ros. 6d. fewed. Cadell. 1787. 


F the fprightly and voluptuous Bard of Shiraz, the name 

and character are fufficiently known to Orientalifts. It 

may however excite the curiofity of the Englifh reader to be in- 
formed, that the Poet, here introduced to his notice, conciliated 
the favour of an offended Emperor, by the delicacy of his wit, 
and the elegance of his verfes; that the moft powerful monarchs 
of the Eaft fought in vain to draw him from the enjoyment of 
literary retirement, and to purchafe the praifes of his Mufe by 
all the honours and fplendour of a court: and that his works 
were not only the admiration of the jovial and the gay, but the 


manual of myltic piety to the fuperititious Mahometan, the 
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oracle, which, like the Sortes Virgiliana, determined the councils 
of the wife, and prognofticated the fate of armies and of ftates. 
Mr. Novt has tranflated 17 Odes of Hafez, and has publifhed 
them, together with the originals, with the laudable defign of 
promoting the ftudy of the Perfian language. In his Pretace, he 
modeftly difclaims all pretenfions to novelty of remark, contente 
ing himfelf with the praife of directing the attention of his read= 
ers to what has been already faid by others, He pays a juft tri- 
bute of refpect to the Count Revifki, Mr. Richardfon, and Sir 
W. Jones, in whofe fteps he profefies to tread, not however 


- with fuch implicit reverence as to leave no room for the exercife 


of hisown j'dgment. Should this fpecimen be approved, he 
sives us reafon to expect in his future labours more accurate and 
profound refearches into the principles of the Perfian language, 
and claims the privilege, in the mean time, of being tried not by 
the excellence or imperfeétion of his work confidered abftra@t- 
edly, but by its correfpondence with the plan he profefles to 
have laid down. We have ever confidered the ftudy of the Per- 
fian language as a matter of fo much confequence, not only ina 
literary, but a commercial view, that we fhall not ftop to exa~ 
mine the propriety of this requifition ; and we truft that nothing 
that may fall from us will be thought to intimate a defign of dif- 
couraging any future work with which Mr, Nott may propofe to 
favour the Public. The moft irkfome part of our tafk will be 
the examination of the 12th Ode, a tranflation of which was firft 
publifhed in the very elegant Perfian grammar of a celebrated 
Orientalift. It is not indeed always fair to judge of an author’s 
merit by comparing him with other writers who have treated 
fimilar fubje&ts. But anew verfion of a compofition already 
tranflated by the pen of Sir W. Jones, feems to challenge com- 
parifon as well as attention, and perhaps even to urge a claim to 
{uperiority, on which it is the province of criticifm to decide, 
We certainly cannot offer a more acceptable prefent to our 
Readers; and, if this were Mr. Nott’s defign, we may poffibly 
gratify him, by reprinting his own verfes together with thofe of 
his predeceffor. 
Sir W. Jones’s tranflation runs thus— 

** Sweet maid, if thou wouldft charm my fight, 

And bid thefe arms thy neck infold ; 

That rofy cheek, that lily hand 

Would give thy Poet more delight 

Than all Bocara’s vaunted gold, 

Than all the gems of Samarcand. 

** Boy, let yon * liquid ruby flow, 

And bid thy penfive heart be glad, 





“ A melted ruby is a common periphrafis for wine in Perfian 
poetry, 
Whate’er 
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Whate’er the frowning zealots fay ; 
Tell them their Eden cannot fhew 
A ftream fo clear as Rocnabad, 

A bow’r fo fweet as Mofellay. 


«© Oh! when thefe fair, perfiidious maids, 
Whofe eyes our fecret haunts infeft, 

Their dear deitructive charms difplay, 
Each glance my tender breaft invades, 
And robs my wounded foul of reft, 

As Tartars feize their deftin’d prey. 


«* In vain with love our bofoms glow: 
Can all our tears, can all our fighs 
New luftre to thofe charms impart ? 
Can cheeks where living rofes blow, 
Where Nature f{preads her richeft dyes, 
Require the borrow’d glofs of art? 


*¢ Speak not of fate—ah! change the theme, 
And talk of odours, talk of wine, 

Talk of the flow’rs that round us bloom; 
°Tis all a cloud, ’tis all a dream ; 

To love and joy thy thoughts confine, 

Nor hope to pierce the facred gloom. 


«* Beauty has fuch refiftlefs pow’r, 
That ev’n the chaXe Egvptian dame 
Sich’d for the blooming Hebrew boy: 
For her how fatal was the hour, 
When to the banks of Nilus came 

A youth fo lovely, and fo coy! 


«« But ah! {weet maid, my counfel hear; 
{Youth fhould attend when thofe advite 
Whom long experience renders fage 
While mufic charms the ravith’d ear, 
While f{parkling cups delight our eyes, 
Be gay; and fcorn the frowns of age. 


** What cruel anfwer have I heard ! 
And yet, by Heav’n, I love thee ftill : 
Can ought be cruel from thy lip? 

Yet fay, how fell that bitter word 

From lips which reams of fweetnefs fill, 
Which nought but drops of honey fip? 


“* Go boldly forth, my fimple lay, 

Whofe accents flow with artlefs eafe, 

Like Orient pearls at random ftrung ; 

Thy notes are fweet, the damfels fay, 

But oh, far fweeter, if they pleafe 

The nymph for whom thefe notes are fung!” 


Mr. Nott’s verfion of the Ode is as follows: 





‘ O pride of Shiraz, nymph divine, 
Accept my heart, and yield me thine: 
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Then, were its price all Samarcand, 

The wealth Bokhara’s walls command, 
That pretty mole of dufky die, 

Thy cheek difplays, I’d gladly buy. 

‘ Bring, bring the goblet, boy, let’s drain 
Each drop that it may yet contain : 

For {ure in all th’ enchanted ground 

Of Paradife, there are not found 

The fountain brinks of Rocnabad, 
Mofella’s bow’rs with rofes clad. 


‘¢ The tumult which thefe beauties raife, 
With manners fweet, with wanton ways; 
Whofe charms our city’s peace annoy, 
Snatch from my breaft each tranquil joy; 
So Turks rapacious bear away 

The viands, their devoted prey. 


¢ True beauty fcorns imperfect love, 
That courts what art and drefs improve ; 
Can ought be wanting to that face, 

To which the little mole gives grace, 

A native bloom, complexion fair, 

And ringlets of furrounding hair? 


* Girls, whofe brifk dance provokes to joy, 
And wine, thy converfe fhould employ ; 
Nor with too much prefymption try 

‘The depths of vaft futurity ; 

Such myfteries all wifdom’s lore 

Ne’er could, nor ever can explore, 


‘ I know how once the wanton preft 
The bafhful ftripling to her breaft : 

As Jofeph’s beauties riper grew, 
Zuleikha’s paffion ripen’d too ; 

Till love, grown bold, at length threw by 
Th’ incumbring veil of chaftity. 

* Let precept, and inftruction fage, 
My valued nymph, thy mind engage ; 
For docile youth will not defpife 

The dictates of the old and wife: 

To thefe it lends a willing ear, 

And more than life eiteems them dear, 


* The language anger prompts I bear; 
Jf kind thy fpeech, I blefs my fair: 

But is it fit that words of gall 

From lovely lips, like thine, fhould fall? 
Lips that outblufh the ruby’s red, 

With lufcious dews of fweetnefs fed ! 


* The verfes that compofe thy fong 
Are pearls in beauteous order ftrung; 
Then be the tuneful magic pour’d 
From forth thy lips; for heav’n has thower® 
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Such brilliance, Hafez, on thy lays 
As gilds the fparkling Pleiades.’ 
Mr. Nott’s firft ftanza is certainly more faithful to the ori. 
ginal than Sir William’s. Hafez would give the wealih of 


Samarcand and Bokhara for the mole, — cis 


the Indian mole (as he calls it, probably in allufion to its colour) 
on his miftrefs’s cheek. The lofs of this 1dea, which is exqui- 
fitely tender and affeAtionate, is not adequately compenfated by 
the fpirited, but more general turn of Sir W. Jones’s tranflation, 
Mr. Nott retains the fenfe of Hafez, though but litte of his 
manner, ‘The arrangement of his words is too much inverted, 
and the whole texture of the fentence at once too artificial and 
too feeble. The Jaft line in particular, where we might have 
expected moft vigour, neither exhibits elegance, nor exprefles 
paffion. The fecond and third ftanzas of our Author have nearly 
the fame chara&ter. In the fecond, the fecond line is abfolute 
profe. Inthe third line the epithet enchanted, as it is not to be 


found in the original, which has fimply Crs the garden, 


uxt éfoyvnv, fo when applied to Paradife, it is evidently grofs 
and improper. ‘The three concluding lines, though more mi- 
nute and defcriptive, as well as more faithful to the original, are 
certainly lefs elegant than thofe of Sir W, Jones. The wanton 
ways, as Mr. Nott renders T Hy and wiands Lyx Wyle 
literally, fea/? of plunder, in the 3d ftanza, as they are not to be 
found in Sir William Jones, are fo much clear gain for which 
the Englith reader is indebted to Mr, Nott. The mere Englifh 
reader, however, may be tempted to afk, how the verb /natch in 
the fourth line can agree with tumult in the firft, with charms 
in the third, or indeed with any other noun in the fen- 
tence. In the feventh and ninth ftanzas, and perhaps in the 
fixth, Mr. Nott certainly adheres more clofely to the meaning of 
his author than Sir W, Jones. Indeed, we think his tranflation 
in general fufficiently faithful, though where it is leaft fo, it is 
not always molt elegant. Perhaps he often fails nimium pre- 
mendo iitrus iniquum: Sir William, on the contrary, ftretches 
a bolder fail, and launches widely into the ocean ; nor have we 
any reafon to regret that he fometimes for a moment even lofes 
fight of fhore, fince he always brings back new beauties which 
that did not prefent to him. 

To attempt any further comparifon between the two tranfla- 
tions, were to offer an infult to every reader of tafte. The 
contraft is fufficiently ftrong, though, we fear, not much to the 
advantage of Mr. Nott. We with, indeed, he had precluded the 
neceffity of thefe ftrictures, by either omitting the Ode entirely, 
or by reprinting Sir W, Jones’s elegant poem, inftead of endea- 
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youring to excel it. His tranflations, however, upon the whole, 
are not unworthy of fuch an honourable affociation: for though 
we meet with many lines that are evidently inaccurate, many 
which are undoubtedly weak and profaic; and though where 
additions are made, they are not always conceived in the lively 
fpirit of the original; yet there are many others which convey 
no inadequate idea of that eafe and conviviality, fo remarkable 
inthe Perfian Gazel. ‘The following ftanzas from Ode XVI. 
are perhaps fufficient to juftify this commendation ; 
‘ The cup of the tulip with wine is replete ; 
Come, my boy, let thy office begin ; 
How many more fcruples and doubts muft we meet ? 
To be longer fevere were a fin! 
‘ Break inftantly forth from this pride and this fcorn, 
For what more can old time with to know? 
It faw, mighty Cefar, thy proud treffes fhorn ; 
And thy diadem, Cyrus, laid low! 
‘ Be wife; for the fweet bird of morning is found 
Gaily drunken with love and defire:! 
Be watchful ; for lo, that deep fieep fpreads around, 
Which fhall laft till the world mutt expire! 


‘ How graceful thou movett, thy fhape how divine, 
O thou plant of the fpring’s early bloom ! 

May beauty’s frefh bloffom uninjur’d be thine! 
May’it thou *fcape the rude winter’s cold tomb!” 

In the firft ftanza of Ode 1X. we are prefented with a new 
and bold fpecies of perfonification, which none but an Eaftern 
Poet could have ventured to ufe—Now that the Rofe, fays Hafez, 
is come in the garden, from non-exifience into exiflence, the Violet 
lays the head at its feet, in proftration. ‘This fimple but beautiful 
idea is thus amplified by the tranflator : 

‘ When the young rofe in crimfon gay 


Expands her beauties to the day, 
And foliage freth her leaflefs boughs o’erfpread ; 


In homage to her iov’reign pow’r, 
Bright regent of each fubjeét flow’r ! 
Low at her feet the violet bends its head.” 

But, if we except the third line, which, befides being ex- 
ceptionable in point of grammar, looks at leaft very like non- 
lenfe, the ftanza is not unhappily tranflated. In the Notes, a 
cenforious critic might perhaps difcover fome tincture of affeéta- 
tion; but the candid reader wil] deem them on the whole an eafy 
and familiar introduétion to Eaftern literature; in a word, nei- 
ther too intricate for the comprehenfion of young ftudents in the 
Perfian language, nor altogether fo fuperficial as to provoke the 
Contempt of the Orientalitft. p 
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Art. IV. Alan Fitz-Ofvorne, an Hiftorical Tale. By Mif, Fuller, 
1zmo. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed. Murray. 1787, 


HE writer of an hiftorical tale, provided the ftory be hap. 
pily chofen, may be entitled to a confiderable fhare of 
praife, for though it may no doubt be urged againft him that 
fome of the incidents are prepared to his hands, it fhould yet be 
borne in mind, that not a little will remain to be done. To 
blend truth and fi€tion in fuch a manner as that the work thal] 
have no diffimilar parts ; to give to the latter the garb and ape 
earance of the former, is not, perhaps, an eafy tafk. Nature 
muft be obferved and ftudied : men and manners muft be fleadily 
and attentively contemplated ; and though in fuch a compof- 
tion, portraits may be highly coloured, though there may be 
fometimes an exaggeration of charaCler,—yet an air of verifimi- 
litude and probability fhould pervade and diftinguifh the whole, 
6¢ Rien n’eft beau que le vrai: le vrai feul eff aimable; 
Il doit regner par tout, et méme dans la fable *.” 
In a word, it is a performance which requires fomething more te 
give it excellence than the ordinary and unaffifted powers of the 
mind are capable of furnifhing. We yet are fpeaking of what 
may properly be termed the inventive part of it. The hiftory of 
Alan Fitz-Ofborne may perhaps difpute the claim to excellence, 
with any fimilar production extant. The fable is highly inte. 
refting and affeting ; and though the hiftorian has certainly fur- 
nifhed the outline of the principal perfonages in it, yet as they 
are generally placed by Mifs Fuller either in a more pleafing, or 
a more ftriking point of view, than that in which they have 
been ufually prefented to us, we now regard them with a pro- 
portionate fatisfaction and delight. 

The ftory of this novel is much too complex and intricate for 
us to purfue it in a regular progreflion, from beginning to end. 
We will, however, prefent our Readers with its leading inci 
dents. 

Alan Fitz-Ofborne, the hero of the tale, is fon of the Ear] of 
that name, and of Matilda the heirefs of De Burgh, who lived 
in the reign of Henry the Third. Walter, brother to the Earl, 
and who is reprefented by the Author as the moft defpicable of 
human beings, becomes enamoured of Matilda, and makes her a 
tepder of his illicit paffion. Checked and difappointed in his 
infamous defires, his love changes to averfion ; and after having 
contrived, by his machinations, to fend her hufband on an expe- 
dition to the Holy Land, he purfues her, with fury and malice, 
even to the grave. In a word, fhe fell, the victim of his mur- 
derous hands. ‘The Earl is reported to have perifhed in battle. 
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Fuller’s Alan Fitz-Ofborne, an Hiftorical Tale. 9X 
Edward, the eldeft fon of King Henry, is preparing to chaftife 


the Infidels, when Alan, who had now attained to perfect man- | 


hood, refolves on joining the followers of the Crofs. Alan had 
been entrufted, at the departure of the Earl, to the care of the 
crafty and treacherous Walter, by whom he was perfecuted with 
unremitting rage, and who had even made an attempt on his 
life. He is therefore happy in the profpect of quitting his pa- 
ternal domain, and even in flying from a country which he had 
learned to love. 

Arrived in the territory of Paleftine, Alan diftinguifhes him- 
felf by his deeds in arms, After various conflicts with the fup- 
porters of the Crefcent, and in which the Crofs was generally 
victorious, a truce is propofed by the Sultan of Babylon. During 
the truce, which had been demanded and agreed to, Alan, who 
Jaboured under an unufual melancholy, determined to indulge it 
in folitude, and he accordingly paffed the greater part of his 
time in the foreft of Joppa. In this unfrequented fpot he dif- 
covers his father, the Earl, who was fuppofed to have fallen in 
fight, but who had chofen the life of an Anchoret, in confe- 
quence of the aflurances which he had received from his brother 
Walter, of the infidelity and criminal conduct of Matilda, his 
wife. The wars being coneluded, Alan conduéts his father in 
fafety to the Britifh fhore; and having married an amiable 
and deferving woman, he is happy in the arms of friendfhip, 
love, and peace. 

Such is the outline of this Novel, in which, as we have al- 
ready hinted, there are many epifodical parts. “Thefe, however, 
are fkilfully managed. They no way impede the principal ac- 
tion, but on the contrary, are made to forward it, and even to 
give a roundnefs and perfection * to the work. 

It fhould yet be obferved, indeed, that the Author has fome- 
times departed from the line of hiftory without neceflity, and 
even without fuccefs. For exaimple—Edward is accompanied to 
the holy wars by the young and virtuous Eleanor. He is wounded 
by a poifoned arrow; and hiftorical writers inform us, that his 
life was preferved entirely by means of his amiable confort, who 
fucked the venom from his wound, evidently with the greateft 
hazard and danger to herfelf. Tohis particular and affecting in- 


a 





®* The character of the turbulent and ambitious Leicefter, who 
continued for fome time to fhake the throne of the Third Henry, but 
who was at leneth fubdued by the prince his fon, is, in particular, 
drawn with confiderable force and fpirit. Leicefter’s difpofition is 
admirably contrafted by that of the Englith Juftinian, Edward, who, 
in this performance, is reprefented as a mild and amiable prince ; 
and it muft be acknowledged, notwithftanding the cruelties c6m- 

mitted by him in Wales, that he had many and fhining virtues. 
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ftance of conjugal love, is pafled by in this production. Eds 

ward, indeed, is wounded with a poifoned weapon, but his cure 

is effected by the application of a falve. Why Mifs Fuller 

fhould have changed fo beautiful an incident into one fo very 

inferior and mean, we are wholly at a lofs to conceive, unlefs it 

was done with the intention of raifing the character of her hero, 

Alan, who is made to prepare the remedy in queftion, and who 

is fhewn to be particularly attentive to the fafety of the prince, 
The ftyle of this publication is for the moft part neat and per- 

fpicuous; fometimes, perhaps, a little too florid, but no way 

pompous, or extravagant. A few inaccuracies might certainly 

be pointed out in it; and as every event is given in detail, the’ 

pages are occafionally heavy : but 

Aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus. 

Our fair Author may therefore be fometimes permitted to ~ 3 

adh | 








Art. V. The Adventures of Monfieur Provence, being a Supplement 
to the Englifhman’s Fortnight at Paris. Tranflated from the 
French. 1zmo. 2 Vols. 6s. fewed. Kearfley. 1787. 


HIS performance, as the advertifement informs us, con- 
tains the adventures of Monfieur Provence, valet de 
chambre of the AZi/ord, who figures in the Quinzaine Angleis, or 
Englifhman’s Fortnight at Paris, and who acquires, by means of 
fupplenefs, ftratagem, and intrigue, a confiderable fortune. In 
contraft to whom, the Author exhibits the example of a man of 
real merit, who, notwithftanding the united advantages of birth, 
education, and talents, could never arrive at eminence or wealth, 
Monfieur Provence, whom, as it is eafily feen, the Author is 
defirous of ranking with the facetious Gil Blas, but who, cer- 
tainly, lofes by the comparifon,—after having ferved feveral 
mafters and miftrefles (we muft here take occafion to obferve 
that this hero, in giving an account of his /ervices to his miftrefles, 
too frequently lofes fight of decency and decorum), becomes fe- 
cretary to a man in power, ‘This great man is reprefented as 
being particularly pleafed with Provence, till having one day un- 
luckily difcovered that the fecretary was pofleiled of greater abi- 
lities than himfelf, he threatens him with inftant difmiffion. But 
we will extract the account which is given of this affair. It 
will prove amufing to our Readers, and ferve at the fame time 
as a {pecimen of the work. 
© This morning, D’Albert *, he fent for me. Hardly had I 
entered, when, Madame, faid he to me, in a tone of voice which 


——> 





* D’ Albert is the family name of Monfieur Provence. It is his 
patronefs who fpeaks ; and who relates her interview with the man 
in place. 
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in (peaking to me he had never before made ufe of,—are you 
certain, Madame, of the man whom you fent me about fix 
months ago? Of D’Albert, Sir? Yes, Madame, are you fure 
of D’Albert? Yes, Sir, as 1 am of myfelf. Pay attention to 
what you fay, Madame. Do you know that he is a man well 
informed, well educated, in a word, that he is a writer? But, 
Sir, is that a fault? is that a crime? Yes, Madame, it is both: 
[ cannot conceive how you fhould make a doubt of it. Would 
you perfuade me, Sir, that it is abfolu:ely indifpenfible, that 
every man in power fhould be ferved by idiots alone? Yes, cer= 
tainly, Madame, it is abfolutely indifpenfible. Since your men 
of wit began to multiply fo faft, common fenfe, fubordination, 
and fecurity have been banifhed from the world. 

‘ Thofe belonging to our interior, Madame, faid the patron, 
fhould neither be fo intelligent nor fo experienced. ‘They cane 
not poflibly difcover a greater defect than that of pofleffing fa- 
gacity equal to ours. Let them have as much wifdom as they 
pleafe to conduét their little affairs, with all my heart; we are 
fo much the more pleafed, as their cares then are centered in 
themfelves; but a man capable of being a keen-fighted obferver, 
or an active and vigilant critic of our thoughts, of our actions, 
of our omiffions !—it is a ferpent, a fcorpion, which found po- 
licy commands us to crufh, when we have not been tortunate 
enough to avoid it.’ 

Shortly after, however, the fecretary is reftored to favour; 
and the patron is in danger of lofing his poft. The fcheme fug- 
gefted by the former, and adopted by the latter, in order to coun- 
terwork his enemies,—and for the account of which we mutt refer 
our Readers to the work,—is, perhaps, as complete a piece of chi- 
canery and knavery as ever was put in practice by man. We 
hope, for the honour of human nature, that it has not the fmall- 
eft foundation in truth. We fay, we hope that fuch is the cafe, 
as fome of our Author’s pictures appear by no means to be merely 
fancy-pieces, but fketches or portraits from the life. 

Thus much with refpe& to Monfieur Provence, the valet de 
chambre. In the picture which the Author has drawn of Mon- 
fieur D x *%, the man of merit, he obferves of hin—* He is a 
deplorable example of the following difagreeable truth ;—that 
genius, honour, and veracity fhut almoft every door againft 
him who poflefles them.’ ‘This, if a truth, would undoubtedly 
be a difagreeable one: but it is by no means the cafe. That 
genius and virtue may be far from meeting their due reward, is 
not to be difputed: we fee examples of it every day; but that 
they are abfolute bars or hindrances to advancement in thofe who 
are endowed with them, isa miftaken opinion indeed ! If the pof- 
{eflion of thefe qualities neceflarily precludes us from earthly ene 
joyments and advantages, wherefore fhould we be at the trouble 
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of cultivating them? Wherefore fhould we walte our time in 
endeavouring to ftrengthen or acquire what will be detrimental 
to our intereft and our happinefs? To this our Author would 
fay in reply—* I have not the leaft objection to their being cul. 
tivated: they are certainly above all other good. Their humble 
poffeffor may look down with pity on lordly vice :—yet fuch is 
the temper of the times, that it is not a little dangerous to call 
them forth. It will be pernicious, it will be fatal, to the man 
who attempts it.’ 

Is it then the poflcflion of talents alone—dormant and unaétive 
talents, which can raife a man above his fellows, or give him a 
rank in fociety to which from birth and fortune, perhaps, he is 
no way entitled? The reafoning is highly fallacious and ab. 
furd :—they muft be fet in motion, in order to be profitable to 
us. But the matter, no doubt, is this;—our Author has feen 
modeft merit ftarving, and infolent ignorance revelling in Juxury, 
-*¢ The rich comedian lolling in his carriage,” fays la Bruyere, 
“* be(patters the indigent author who jis travelling on foot.” 
Now, from this, and other the like confiderations, he has been 
led to imagine that genius is hurtful to its pofleflor. He is him- 
felf a man of abilities, and he has poffibly been negleted and 
treated with fcorn. His language is that of difappointment and 
Chagrin. 

This Author fometimes exhibits human nature as it is, and 
fometimes as it ought to be; but much more frequently to difad- 
vantage. He is evidently the friend of virtue, but it is not per- 
haps the way to encourage men to feek her paths by fetting her 
followers in a mean and contemptible light: by averring that 
genius muft ever be defpondent and miferable, while folly thall 
as generally be fuccefsful and triumphant. In a word, he is too 
apt to reprefent the dark and gloomy fide of things. He views 
mankind through a clouded and imperfect medium. Few, with 
him, are reafonable beings; and he feems almoft ready to ex- 
claim with Horace’s Stertinias— 


hue propius me, 
Dum doceo infanire omnes, vos ordine adite. A.B. 
e 








Art. VI. The Diftrefed Poet, a Serio-comic Poem. In Three 
Cantos. By George Keate, Efq. 4to. 4s. Dodfley. 1787. 


R. Keate, a gentleman of confiderable rank in the literary 
world, having veen engaged in a long and vexatious law- 
iuit—with the hiftory of which, we believe, the Public are fuf- 
ficiently acquainted—has here produced a poem, currente calanit, 
in order to prove that though he has unfortunately loft bis caufe, 
he is by no means deprived of his good-humour ; and — to 
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few that, in his proceedings againft quondam friends, he had 
been actuated by no other principle than a love of juftice. 

‘© | with to preferve my mind in a ftate conformable to na- 
ture,” fays Epiétetus, ** and I hall not preferve it fo, if J am 
out of humour at any thing that may happen.” This, it may be 
oblerved, is the ground-work, the foundation of ftoical virtue. 
He, however, who can fit down to fport with adverfe fortune, 
muft be poffeled of a ftil! greater fhare of philofophy than the 
celebrated Phrygian bimfelf, or none at all :—he muft either be 
Jittle folicitous with regard to worldly matters, or wholly in- 
fenfible to good and ill, “that Mr. Keate is not of the latter 
clafs of men, every one who has perufed his writings will readily 
believe, and every one who hes the pleafure of his acquaintance 
mutt certainly Anow. How happens it then,—it may perhaps 
be afked,—that Mr. K. has been fo long involved in a litigious 
and expenfive fuit? ‘The reafon ts fufficiently obvious. A man 
may patiently endure the lofles which he could not prevent, but 
he will fcarcely be willing to pay for what has never been dane, for 
work that has not been executed. This, however, if we miftake 
not, has been required at the hands of our poet; and this, and 
this only, bas led him into litigation and di(pute. 

Mr. Keate has reprefented his cafe by avery pleafing allegory. 
He is fuppo‘ed to have deferted the Mufcs, to whom he had for- 
merly facrificed, and to have confined himfelf entirely to the 
ftudy of Nature, whom he profefles to worfhip, and in honour 
ef whom he purpofes to erect a temple —. 

‘- Where he in elegant array 

* Her various wonders might difplay, 
Exhibit the myfterious chain 
Which links her complicated reign, 
And fpread on each illumin’d fide 
What mines conceal, and oceans hide.’ 

The daughters of Jove are highly incenfed at the revolt of the 

Poet. They prefer their complaint to Apollo, who tells them— 
‘ This truant, who fo falfe a wretch is, 
Shall fhortly rue his profe and Sketches * ; 
We'll of his Temple {oon bereave him, 
Then fee if Narure can relieve hiin ;— 
It would not fuit my laurell’d crown, 
With my own hand to dah it down: 
But, better to attain this end, 

Dll do it by his bofom friend — 

’Twill give a keener pang befides, 

If wounded where he mo/ff confides.” 

* When ‘Troy was built, you recollect, 
I dabbled as an Archited ; 
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Mr. K. is author of a work intitled ‘ Sketches from Nature :? 
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A very forry one, you'll fay, 

But worfe fince then have come in play, 

And of the art I’ve underitood 

Enough, to do more harm than good: 

From better heads ideas ftealing, 

To plan a frieze, or form a cieling ; 

171] hint the means while the work’s doing, 

To make his edifice a fuin ; 

And he fhall find his fchemes defeated, 

Before his building is completed. 

There is befide, in this great town 

A dame of infamous renown, 

Whofe great delight is to embarrafs, 

‘Torment the weak, the manly harafs, 

And by her dark malignant arts 

Aims to difturb ingenuous hearts: 

Living the plague of half the nation, 

Mifchief her trade, her name VeExaTion; 

In our own fcheme her aid we’ll join, 

And thus complete the great defign.’ 
The above are fpirited and pointed lines :—we would willingly 
tran(cribe a greater number, but this our limits will not admit, 
Suffice it to obferve, that Vexation effeéts the bufinefs in which 
fhe had engaged; and that the cele/fial Maids are accordingly 
content, 

Cicero, in fpeaking of certain of our fpecies, obferves——Aira 

funt alactitate ad litigandum. We leave it to the Reader to de- 
termine whether Mr. Keate is to be included in their number, 


er not. AB, 


Art. VII. Boethius’s Confolaiion of Philefophy. Tranflated from 
the Latin, with Notes and Illuftrations, by the Rev. Mr. Philip 
Ridpath, Miniiter of Hutton, Berwickfhire. 8vo. 5s. Boards. 
Dilly. 


HE fabject of morals has been fo thoroughly inveftigated, 
T and treated with fuch a degree of accuracy and perfpi- 
cuity, by the moderns, that there is little occafion to have re- 
courie to ancient moralifts for inftru€tion in the principles of 
this fcience. To fay the truth, though the writings tran{mitted 
to us from antiquity abound with beautiful fentiments and ex- 
cellent maxims, we no where find, amongft thefe valuable re- 
mains, an entire fyftem of Ethics, founded on experience, and 
adapted to general ufe: we meet with no mafler, in all the 
{chools of Greece and Rome, whole do@rine is not, in many re- 
{fpects, obfcure, extravzgant, or impracticable. ‘This was fo 
much the cafe, particularly with the doétrine of the Stoics, that 
it is much to be regretted, that this philofophy was fo foon 
mixed with the pure morals of Chriftianity, and that many ad 
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the moft eminent men among the early Chriftians, were, in 
reality, as much difciples of Plato and Zeno, as of Jesus. _ 

Among thefe we may reckon Boethius, a Roman, who lived 
in the latter part of the sth century; and who was, for forty 
years, the moft diftinguifhed charaéter in Rome. He was a Ca- 
tholic Chriftian, and wrote in defence of the doétrine of the Tri- 
nity, againft the Arians, Neftorians, and Eutychians. _ This 
gave great offence to Theodoric, who was an Arian, and it fub- 
jected Boethius to perfecution. He was charged with attempt- 
ing to reftore the liberty of the people and the power of the fe- 
nate; and, after having been ftripsed of all his pofleffions, was 
caft into prifon. In this fituation he wrote his treatife, De Con- 
folatione Philofophie, in five books. It is remarkable, that though, 
in this work, he exhaufts every topic of confolation which the 
philofophy brought from the Grecian f(chools could fuggeft, he 
takes no notice of the fupports which the doétrine of Chriftianity 
affords, under the troubles of life. It has been conjectured, that 
he intended to have added a fixth book on Chriftian topics; but 
this is a mere conjecture, unfupported by evidence: there is, there- 
fore, reafon to believe that Boethius fet more value upon the 
confolations of philofophy, than upon thofe of Chriftianity, and 
that he was a better Stoic than Chriftian. However this was, 
his book abounds with the extravagances of ftoicifm, and is there- 
fore more valuable as a remnant of antiquity and a f{pecimen of 
the ftoical doctrine, than as a moral treatife. 

Mr. Ridpath has prefented the Public with an Englifh verfion 
of this’work, of which we give the following paflage as a {peci- 
men, followed by the original, for the purpofe of comparifon: 

‘ As a faithful reprefentation of falfe happinefs, and of the true 
felicity, has been reprefented to you, I fhall now proceed to explain, 
wherein the perfection of felicity confilts. In view to this, we ought 
firft to examine, whether there exiits in nature fuch a good as you 
have lately defined ; that our imagination may not deceive us, in 
taking a mere chimera for a thing that is real, and has a being. But 
that the fovereign good does exift, and that it is the fource and centre 
of every other good, cannot be denied. In fact, when we calla 
thing imperfeét, it is only to diftinguifh it from fome other thing 
that is perfect. Hence, if any thing, of whatever particular clafs or 
kind of exiftence it be, appears to be imperfeét; there muft of ne- 
ceflity be alfo fome other thing that is perfect in this very clafs: for 
if you take away perfection, imperfection ceafes to exilt, and be- 
Comes a term quite unintelligible. Nature alfo doth not commence 
her operations by rade and unfinifhed produétions: the forms, at 
firft, the beft works, the pureft and moft complete; but afterwards 
gives birth to things lefs perfect and efficacious. So that, if, as we 
have before thewn, there is an imperfect felicity in this world, there 
mutt be aifo in it a folid and a perfeé&t one.—Your conclufion is 
moft juit and true.—It will not now be difficult to difcover, conti- 
nued the, where this true felicity refides. Every mind endowed with 
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apprehenfion and judginent, finds in itfelf a proof that God, the 
author of all things, | is good. For, as we can conceive nothing better 
than God, can we have any doubt but that he, who has no equal j in 
goodnefs, is pood? And reafon, while it thus demonittrates fo clearly 
that God is good, evinces at the fame time, that the fovereion good 
refides in him. for if this were vot fo, God could not poflibly be, 
as he really is, the author of all things 5 for there wou!d be fome 
other Being more excellent than he is, who poffeffe: the fupreme 
good, and who mutt have exilte’ before him becaufe a!) perfee 


things pla‘nly precede things thet «:e les complete. ‘That our rea. 
fonings may not therefore ron on into infinity, we mo confefs that 
the Supreme God comprehends in ! ature a pleninde of perfe& 
and coniummate good: hrt r awe h Ct oved to be true 
felicity. dt mecedfarily tullows, then, _true felicity refides in the 
Supreme Divinity. ---' This eat be a fad i, as I can fee 
nothing that can be objected acainil it... vou, ince men become 


happy by the enjoyment ef Felicity, and as Fe'scity is the fame with 
the Divinity himfeif, it is manifett, that they become happy by the 
enjoyment of the Divinity. But as by the participation of ‘jaftice, or 
of wifdom, men become jult or wife; fo, by the participating of Di- 
vinity, they mult necefla rily, and for the very fame reafon, become 
Gods. Confequently, every hap py man is a God; for though there 
is but one in eilence, there is nothing to binder but there may be 
many, by a participation of the Divine Nature.—I allow, faid I, 
that this corollary is admirable, and ef infinite value.— But what! 
am jult going to add, faid fhe, is itll more worthy of your admira- 
tion. —What js that ?-~As happinefs appears to be an affemblage of 
many things, ought we not to confider whether thefe feveral things 
conftitute, conjunaly the body of happinefs? if i may fo exprefs 
myfelf; or whether the re is not fome one of thefe particular things 
that compofes its effence, and to which all the reft have a relation? 
—I with, faid l, yeu would illettrate this matter by examples.— 

Do you not believe, added the, that happinefs isa good ?—Yes, cere 
tainly, anfwered I; and the fupreme good.—You may fay the fame, 
continued fhe, of all the other goods; for perfect futliciency 1S 
reckoned fupreme felicity ; fo is fupreme power; fo likewife 1s an 
honourable rank, a fhining reputation, and a life of pleafure.— What 
do you conclude from all this ’—Are all thefe things, anfwered the, 
fufliciency, power, reputauon, and the reft, to be confidered as con- 
frituert members, fo to {peak, of felicity? or, do they bear a relation 
toa gocd as their principal part ?—I aiaienl, faid J, what you 
propofe to inveftigate, and I am defirous to hen ar it made out— 
Attend, faid fhe, and I will elucidate this matter. If all thefe chings 
were members of felicity, they would differ from one another ; for it 
is the property of members, or parts that differ from one’ another, 
conjuntily taken, to compofe one body. But I have proved to you 
that thefe things are all the fame, and do in no refpect differ. They 
can by no means, therefore, be mem bers of happinefs ; for if they 
were, happine fs might be faid to be made up of one member, which 
js ablard, and cannot poflibly be.—All this is undoubtedly true, faid 
Ll; but I with to hear the fequ 1e1.—-We know, replied fhe, the things 
we have fo often mentioned, do all of them beara relation to a good. 
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For if fufliciency is defired, it is defired becaufe it is efteemed a 
good : if power is fought after, it is for the fame reafon ; and upon 
this account likewile ic is, that we defire to obtain refpect, glory, 
and pleafure. Good then is the motive and the end of all thefe 
wifhes: for that which contains no good, either in reality or appear- 
ance, can never be dejired. On the contrary, things that are not in 
their nature good, are wifhed for, becaufe they have the appearance 
of being real goods. Hence, good is juftly efteemed the motive, the 
foundation, and the end of all the defires of mankind: but, that 
which is the caufe of our defiring any thing, is itfelf what we prin- 
cipally want. For example; if a man mounts his horfe on account 
of health, it is not fo much the exercife of riding that he feeks, as its 
falutary effects. And as we have proved that thefe latter things are 

urfued from no other intention than to obtain happinefs, it is hap- 
inefs therefore only that is fought after. Hence it clearly follows, 
that the good we have been reafoning upon, and happinefs, differ in 
no refpect, but are of one and the fame fubllance.—I fee no caufe, faid 
], to diflent from your opinion.— But it has been proved, added fhe, 
that God and true happinefs are one and the fame thing.—It has fo. 
—We may therefore certainly conclude, faid fhe, that the fubftance 
of God is alfo the fame with that of the fupreme good.’ 

‘ Quoniam igitur que fit imperfecti, que etiam perfecti, bont 
forma vidilti: nunc demonitrandum reor, quonam hee felicitatis per- 
fectio conitituta fit. In quoillud primum arbitror inguirendum, an 
aliquid hujufmodi bonum, quale pauld ante definifli, in rerum nae 
tura poflit exiltere, ne nes preter rei fubjecte veritatem cafla cogita- 
tionis imago decipiat. Sed quin exiiltat, fitque hoc veluti quidam 
omnium fons bonorum, negari nequit. Omne enim quod imper- 
fe&tum effe dicitur, id diminutione perfecti imperfeétum effe perhi- 
betur. Quo fit, ut fi in guolibet genere imperfectum quid effe videa- 
tur, In eo perfectum quoque aliquid efile, neceffe fit. Etenim per- 
fectione fublata, unde illud, quod imperfectam perhibetur extiterit, 
ne fingi quidem potett. Neque evim a diminutis, inconfummati(que 
natura rerum cepit exordium, fed ab integris abfolutijque procedens, 
in hee extrema, atque effeta dilabitur. Quod fi, uti paulo ante 
monitravimus, eft quedam boni fragilis imperfecta felicitas, eile ali- 
quam folidam, perfectamque, non poteft dubitari. Firmiflime, in- 
quam, veriflimeque conclufum eft. Quo vero, inquit, habitet, ita 
confidera. Deum rerum omnium principem bonum eile, communis 
humanorum conceptio probat animorum. Nam ciim nihil Deo me- 
lius excogitari queat, id quod melius nihil eft bonum effe quis du- 
bitet ? ita vero bonum effe Deum ratio demonttrat, ut perfeum quo- 
que bonum in eo efle convincat. Nam ni tale fit, rerum omniuin 
princeps effe non poterit: erit enim eo preitantius aliquid, perfecium 
pollidens bonum, quod hoc priiis atque antiquius eile videatur. 
Omnia namque perfecta minus integris priora efle clarserunt, Quare 
he.1n infinitum ratio prodeat, confitendum eft fummum Deum, ium- 
mi perfectique boni efie pleniflimum. Sed perfectum bonum veram 
efle beatitudinem conftituimus. Veram igitur beatitudinem in fummo 
Deo fitam effe, neceffe eit. Accipio, inguam, ,nec eft quod conrra- 
dici ullo modo queat.’... ¢ Qooniam beatitudinis adeptione fiunt 
homines beati, beatitudo vero eft ipfa divinitas, divinitatis adep- 
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tioni fieri beatos, manifeftum eft. Sed uti juftitiz adeptione jufti, f4. 
pientiz fapientes fiunt, ita divinitatem adeptos, deos fieri fimili ra. 
tione neceffe eft. Omnis igitur beatus Deus, fed natura quidem 
unus, participatione vero othil 2 efle quam plurimos. Er 
pulcrum, | inquam, hoc atque pretiofum five wijscue, five corollarium 
vocari mavis. Atqui hoc quoque pulcritis nihil eft, quod his an- 
neGtendum effe ratio perfuadet. Quid inquam? Cum multa, inguit, 
beatitudo continere videatur, utriimne hec omuia in unum velugj 
corpus beatitudinis, quadam partium varietate conjungant, an fit eo. 
rum aliquid, quod be atitudinis fubftantiam compleat. Ad hoc vero 
cetera referantur? Vellem inquam id ipfarum rerum commemora- 
tione patefaceres. Nonne, inquit, beatitudinem bonum efle cenfe. 
mus? Ac fummum quidem, inquam Addas, inquit, hoc omnibus 
licet. Nam eadem fvfficientia fumma elt, eadem fumma potentia, 
reverentia quoque, Claritas, & voluptas beatitudo efle judicatur, Quid 
igitur Heecine omnia bona futlicientia, potentia, czteraque veluti 
quedam beatitudinis membra funt. An ad bonum veluti ad verti- 
cem cunéta referuntur? Intelligo, inquam, quid inveftigandum pro- 
ponas, fed, quid conftituas, audire defidero. Hujus rei difcretionem 
fic accipe. Si hec omnia beatitudinis membra forent, a fe quoque 
invicem difcreparent. Heec eft enim partium natura, ut unum cor- 
pus diverfa componant. Atqui hxc omnia idem effe monftrata funt, 
Minimé igitur membra funt: alioquin ex uno membro beatitudo vi- 
debitur efle conjuncta, quod fieri nequit. Id quidem, inquam, du- 
bium non eft, fed id quod reftat expecto. Ad bonum vero cetera 
referri palam eft. Iccirco enim fufficientia petitur, quoniam bonum 
effe judicatur. Iccirco potentia, quoniam id quoque efle creditur 
bonum. Idem de reverentia, claritudine, jucunditate conjeétare licet. 
Omnium igitur expetendorum fumma, arque cauffa bonum ett. Quod 
enim neque re, neque fimilitudine ullum in fe retinet bonum, id ex- 
peti nullo modo poteit. Contraque etiam, que natura bona non funt, 
tamen fi efle videantur quafi vera bona fint, appetuntur. Quo fit uti 
fumma, cardo, atque caufla expetendorum omnidm, honitas effe jure 
credatur. Cujus vero cauffa quid expetitur, id maximé videtur op- 
tari. Veluti fi falutis caufla quifpiam velit equitare, non tam equi- 
tandi motum defiderat, quam falutis effectam. Cum igitur omnia 
boni gratia petantur, non illa potius quam bonum ipfum: defideratur 
ab omnibus. Sed propter quod cetera optantur, beatitudinem effe 
conceflimus: quare fic quoque fola quzritur beatitudo. Ex quo li- 
quico apparet tpfius boni, & beatitudinis unam atque eandem efle 
jubftantiam. Nihil video, cur diffentire quifpiam poifit. Sed Deum, 
veramque beatitudinem unum, atque idem efle monitravimus, Ita, 
inquam. Secure igitur concludere licet, Dei quoque in ipfo boso, 
nec ufguam alio, fitam effe fubftantiam.” 

The learned reader will perceive in the tranflation of this paf- 


fage, the marks of correétnefs and elegance; in the peflage it- 
felt he will obferve a ftriking refemblance. between the fenti- 
ments of the Author and thofe of Fenelo ny Mad. Guyon, and 
other French writers of the myftic {choo!, E 
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Ant. VIII. Letters addreffed to Soame Fenyns, Efg. Containing Strie- 
tures on the Writings of Edward Gibbon, E iq. Dr Prieftley, Mr. 
Theophilus Lindfey, &c. &c. and an Abftract of Dr. Priettley’s 
Account Current with Revelation. izmo. 38. fewed. Robin- 


HOULD any one take up thefe Letters with the expectation 
te of meeting with manly reafoning or polite raillery, he will 
he difappointed ; for he wiil find them fraught chiefly with pert 
afeGtation and illiberal abufe. A fpecimen or two will fuffice 
to juftify this cenfure. ran . 

Speaking of pure genuine Chriflianity and religious eftablifh- 
ments, the Author fays: ,‘-Ingredients fo heterogeneous will 
hardly incorporate ; nor fhall we eafily find any philofophical apo- 
thecary, even though aided by the whole body of theologians, both 
ancient and modern, dexterous enough either to decoéct, from fuch an 
hodge-podge, a draught grateful to the palate of any one, whofe con- 
fcieace is his tafter, or to make up from it a bolus falubrious to the 
fomach of him who cannot digeft hypocrify and difhonefty.’ 

This enemy to eftablifhments will perhaps, in courfe, be 
thought a friend to free inquiry—No fuch thing: hear how 
keenly he fatirizes the whole race of philofophers : 

‘ Liberty of judgment multiplied feéts—from a multiplicity of 
fects, fprung abundance of abfurdity, as well in pra@tice, as in doc- 
trine. This abfurdity brought forth the fhafts of ridicule, which 
were, and ftill are, indifcriminately levelled at truth and error, hy- 
pocrify and fincerity, enthufiafm and fobriety— Gentle, complaifant 
Phiiofophy, formerly affrighted by the tlern intrepid fpirit of enthu- 
fiallic Zeal, recovering from her panic, cautiouily peeped through 
the curtain of Riibiliry—Confcious of her inability to carry the cita- 
del of religious Zeal by ftorm, fhe carried on her operations by fap 
aud ambufcade—Or, perhaps, we may fay, that Ridicule having 
tuned the inftrument, Dame Philofophy, after amufing the /iterati of 
Europe with an overture of doubts and queflions, has now fo ef- 
fectually ravifhed their ears and hearts, with her mellifluent notes of 
perfuation to felf-admiration, that the whole aflembly are moft fin- 
cercly in love with themfelvcs.—What wonder then, if, like as many 
petits maitres, enchanted with the pleafing, though unmeaning found 
of what is called Virtue, they molt gracefully glide, as ina minuet 
de la cour, around the maypole of Decorum, until, animated by the 
brifker notes of Scepticifm, the whole aflembly cut capers like rope- 
dancers ; and, in talking of their virtues, ape the gods as monkeys 
mimic men!—Should any unpolifhed, ill-bred boor, interrupt the 
pleafure of this felf-enamoured, polite aflembly, with the uncouth, 
difcordant found of ¢ the fear of God,’ what fhould the varlet expect, 
but to be hiffed, fcouted, and kicked out of the pantheon?” 

Alas! wnat can poor Dame Philofophy, or Dame Reafin (for 
by thefa gentle appellations does this familiar gentleman accoft 
thele refpeable perfonages) do, againft fuch an adverfary? Or 


who will dare to demur upon any of the articles of the Author’s 
creed, 
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creed, after being told, that to call them in queftion is to offera 
barefaced infult upon common fenfe; and that there is as little 
propriety in calling thofe Chriftians, wh» deny the imputation of 
fin and righteoufnefs, vicarious pun ficnt, tho divinity of 


Jefus, &c &c. as there would be in coiling a cow an horfe. 
The contempt with which this .\c:hor treats the writers whofe 
works he cenfures, is too ¢ 1 & vuloir to have any other 
effe&t than that of recoiling 0». f: his affetation, in fpeak. 
ing of the advocates for Unita n, on every occafion, under 
the title of Meffrs. Prie! V. I, civ, and Co. is filly: but the 
boldnef. with which he cons »calls their honelty in queftion, 
deferves a haiinercpihet. © Some rogues,’ fays he, ‘delight in 
defcanting a great ceal on the dboncity and integrity to which 


they are ftrangers.’— And afterwards more dire€tly : * I beg leave 
to propofe to Dr. Prieftley, and his avonderfully confcientious friends 
Mefirs. Lindfey and Co. the following quettion ; whether are the 
clergy of the Church of England, who fubfcribe what they cannot 
believe, and recite what they utterly condemn, more culpable or re- 
prehenfible than thefe fame confcientious reformers, who, whilft they 
make the moift folemn profeffions of fincerely believing and loving 
the bible, employ all their ingenuity in attempting to refute and re- 
probate the fundamental principles, and the peculiar doétrines, of 
that book ??-—--—-* To hear thefe gentlemen contrafting their can- 
dour, their tendernefs of confcience, and their regard to the Scrip- 
tures, with the levity and unconfcientious condu&t of the eftablifhed 
clergy, excites in my mind fomething like what one muft feel, when 
he hears the greatelt rogue firft cry out, Fy! fy! 

Fie, oh fie on it, triend Simplex */ thy language is indeed, as 
thou fayeft, more plain than pleafant —From fuch a writer, who 


will expect a fair ftate of Dr. Priefiley’s * Account Current with 
Revelation?’ EB. 





Art. 1X. The Melody of Seaking delineated; or Elocution taught 
like Mufic, by vifible Signs, adapted to the Tones, Inflexions, and 
Variations of the Voice in reading and fpeaking; with Directions 
for Modulation, and expreffing the Paffions. Exemplified by feleé 
Paflages from fome of our beft Authors. By J. Walker, Author 
of i lements of Elocution, Rhetorical Grammar, &c. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Robinions, &e. 1787. 


E have already had feveral occafions to exprefs our ap- 
probation of Mr. Walker’s method of teaching the art of 
elocution, and particularly of the ufe which he makes of the two 
flides of voice, which he calls the rifing and falling inflexions. 
The difference between thefe, as defcribed in his former works, 
we had no difficulty in conceiving ; and we faw plainly the ule- 
fulnefs as well as the originality of the rules which he laid down 
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concerning them. Asa farther exemplification of thefe rules, 
the prefent work certainly merits attention : but the Author has 
here introduced other varieties of found, concerning which we 
fnd ourfelves wholly at a lofs to give any opinion. Thefe he 
calls circumfexes, one of which begins with the rifing and ends 
with the falling inflexion upon the fame fyllable; and the other 
begins wich the falling and ends with the rifing inflexion. For 
want of the benefit of a leffon from the lefturer vivd vece, we 
have in vain attempted to conceive his meaning. We will, 
however lay before our readers the paflage which puzzles us ; 
perhaps fome of them may be more fortunate : 

« The rifing inflexion, is that upward turn of the voice we gene- 
rally ufe at the comma, or in afking a queftion, which begins with a 
verb. (As, Did he fay, NO?) For exprefling this, the acute accent 
is adopted, thus (“). 

‘ The falling inflexion is generally ufed at the colon and f{emico- 
Jon, and mutt neceffarily be heard in the aniwer to the former 
gueition. (He cid; he faid, No ) ‘S’o exprefs this, the grave accent 
is adopted, thus ( ). 

‘The rifing circumflex begins with the falling flide, and ends with 
the rifing upon the fame fyllable. ‘This inflexion may be exempli- 
fied by the drawling tone we give to fome words {poken ironically, 
as the word Clodius, in Cicero’s Oration for Milo. This turn of the 
voice is marked in this manner (v). 

« But it is foolish in us to compare Drufus Africanus and our- 
felves with Clodius, ali our other calamities were toleravle, but 
no one can patiently bear the death of Clodius.” 

‘ The falling circamflex begins with the rifing and ends with the 
falling flide. ‘This iafilexton may be exemplihed by the pronuncia- 
tion of the word /ward, in Cato’s reply to Decius. This tura of 
voice is marked thus (a): 

“© ?Tis Cefar’s {word has made Rome’s fenate little, 
And thinn’d its ranks.” ADDISON. 

The examples confift of fpeeches in profe and verie, given in 
one page without marks, and in the other with notes of inflexions, 
breaks, and inftruCtions for the variation of tones. ‘I'he fen- 
tences are divided into fuch portions as are to be pronounced like 
one whole word; and .in each portion the accented word is 
marked with its proper inflexion, in a manner which may be very 
uleful in giving young perfons a diltinét, full, and firm pro- 
hunciation. 34 
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Arr. X, A Difcourfe delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy, 
on the Dittribution of the Prizes, Dec. 11, 1786. By the Preii- 
dent. 4to. 3s. Cadell. 1787. 


Wt have always received pleafure and inftruGtion from the 
Y  perufal of the annual difcourfes of Sir Jofhua Reynolds ; 
Which are replete with fuch obfervations as mark an elevated 

12 genius, 
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genius, and are delivered in a ftyle remarkable for its fimplicity 
and energy. We fhall give our Readers an idea of the fubjeQ 
of the prefent performance, in the Author’s own words: 

* Though I have often fpoke of that mean conception of our art 
which confines it to mere imitation, I mutt add, that it may be nar. 
rowed to fuch a mere matter of experiment, as to exclude from it the 
application of fcience, which alone gives dignity and compafs to any 
art. But to find proper foundations for {cience, is neither to narrow, 
or to vulgarife it; this is fufliciently exemplified in the fuccefs of 
experimental philofophy. Itis the falfe fyitem of reafoning, grounded 
on a partial view of things, againft which I would moft cordially 
guard you. And I do it the rather, becaufe thofe narrow theo. 
ries, fo coincident with the pooreft and moft miferable pradtice, and 
which are adopted to give it countenance, have zot had their origin 
in the pooreft minds, but in the miftakes, or poflibly in the mittaken 
interpretations, of great and commanding authorities. 

‘ I fhall not think my time mifemployed, if by any means I may 
contribute to confirm your opinion of what ought to be the obje& of 
your purfuit; becaufe, though the beft critics muft always have ex. 
ploded this ftrange idea, yet I know that there is a difpofition to- 
wards a perpetual recurrence to it, On account of its fimplicity and 
fuperficial plaufibility. 

‘ For which reafon I fhall beg leave to lay before you a few 
thoughts on this fubjet; to throw out fome hints that may lead 
your minds to an Opinion (which J take to be the truth) that paint- 
ing is not only, not to be confidered as an imitation, operating by 
deception, but that it is and ought to be, in many points of view, 
and {trittly fpeaking, no imitation at all of external nature.’ 

Tas bold aflertion is, however, much foftehed by the fubfe- 
quent parts of the difcourfe, where Sir Jofhua confines himfelf 
within narrower bounds, and would only be underftood to dif- 
courage a fervile imitation, for * whatever is familiar,’ fays he, 
“or in any way reminds us of what we fee and hear every day, 
does not belong to the higher provinces of art, either in poetry 
or painting.’ The great end of all the fine arts, efpecially of 
poetry and painting, is to make an impreffion on the imagina- 
tion and fenfibility ; thofe performances, therefore, which more 
effectually ftir up the feelings, and produce a pleating effect on 
the mind, may be juftly eftcemed great and meritorious: but, at 
the fame time, no performance can pleafe which is inconfiftent 
with nature, nor even that in which there is the leaft appear- 
ancg@f improbability ; the firft is difguitful, the latter ridicu- 
lous; a true critic is offended at an arm where the mufcles ap- 
pear exerted, while the arm is in a pofition in which no fuch 
exertion can take place ; and he laughs at the idea of a King 
bunting in his robes and crown. 

Toreturn, Sir Jofaua illuftrates his opinion by appealing 
to a fifter art: he fays, 

‘ The very exiftence of poetry depends on the licence it affumes of 


deviating from actual nature, in order to gratify natural propentite 
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ny other means, which are found by experience full as capable of 
gfording juch gratification. It fets out with a language to the high- 
eft degree artificial, a conftruction of meafured words, fuch as never 
‘5, nor ever was ufed by man. Let this meafure be what it will, 
whether hexameter, or any other metre ufed in Latin or Greek, or 
rhyme, OF blank-ver#, varied with paufes and accents, in modern 
languages, they are all equally removed from nature, and equally a 
violation of common fpeech.’ 

As the poets are allowed to elevate their ftyle, and afpire at 


fublimity, fo painters have the privilege of aggrandizing their 
fubjeét, and of giving to nature fuch adventitious ornaments as 
are {uitable to the occafion, and not ridiculous in themfelves. Ic 
is a too flavifh imitation, and the want of introducing bold and 
animated ftrokes, which forcibly addrefs the imagination, and 
excite, in the attentive beholder, ideas of grandeur and fub- 
jimity, that ought to be guarded againft. This ftrict attention 
to mere nature neceflarily controuls the hand of a painter; it ree 
frains him from exhibiting what is great, and addreffing the 
feelings, which is in reality the true object of the art; and that 
artift, who has been the moft happy in producing this effect, 
has always acquired a fuperior reputation, has been univerfally 
admired by the Public at large, and juftly praifed by the dif- 


cerning Critic. = © Ste 





Art. XI. A concife Account of the Kingdom of Pegu; its Climate, 
Produce, ‘Trade, Government, and Inhabitants. With an Enquiry 
into the Caufe of the Variety obfervable in the Fleeces of Shee 
in different Climates, and a Defcription of the Caves of Ele- 
phanta, Ambola, and Canara. The whole being the Refult of 
Obfervations made on a Voyage performed by Order of the Eait 
India Company. By W. Hunter, A. M. Surgeon, 8vo. 5s, 
Calcutta printed, and fold by Sewell in London, 


HOSE fouthern parts of Afia, ufually diftinguifhed in 

Europe by the general name of Laff Jndies, are of fuch 
immenfe extent, and are, in general, fo little known to Euro- 
peans, that every attempt which tends to difcover the nature of 
any part of thofe regions will be favourably received by all lovers 
of knowledge. Mr. Hunter lays before the Public what informa- 
tion he was able to colleét concerning the kingdom of Pegu, 
during a fort refidence in that country, in the year 1782; and 
it appears that he improved his time to the beft advantage. 
The ample title-page renders any further enumeration of the 
Contents unneceflary, and we have only to add, that the account 
is plain, concife, and bears every mark of authenticity. 

The country, toward the coaft, is flat and fertile; annually 
Covered with water, during the rainy feafon. ‘The inhabitants, 
we are told, are * numerous, brave, poficfling great ttrengih of 
body, and canable of fuftaining fatigue :’ yet the climate is as 
Warm and fultry, as are meft other tropical regions. This is a 
proof 
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proof of the futility of that general theory, fo often repeated by 
one writer after another, of the over-ruling influence of warg 
climates, in relaxing and enfeebling the human frame, 

Many articles of commerce are found in Pegu; the moft va. 
Juable of which is Teat wood, for fhip--dding ; in which art 
the natives are very expert. 

This fmall kingdom has been for fome time paft fubje@ to 
the more powerful kingdom of Ava, in its neighbourhood ; the 
fovereigns of which country have hitherto been extremcly cautious 
of permitting Europeans to obtain any fettlement among them, 

In the Appendix, Mr. H. hazards a conjecture on the man. 
ner in which hair and wool (which he confiders as of the fame 
nature) are produced; with a view to account for the greater 
degree of coarfenefs in the wool grown in warm climates, when 
compared with the wool of the fame fheep in cold climates, His 
theory is, that hairs are an animal fecretion, rather than an or. 
ganized production, of the fame nature with the fpider’s draught 
and the {ilk-worm’s thread ; that the matter proper for forming 
thefe different fubftances, in ifluing from the body of the animal 
that produces them, pafles through certain fmall orifices formed by 
nature for that purpofe in the fkin, as wire, in the drawing, at the 
. mill, pafles the holes in the wire-plate. If this be admitted, it 
muft follow, that whatever dilates the hole whence the hair 
iffues, muft neceflarily render the filament coarfer. And, fays 
he, as heat expands the bulb that forms the root of the hair, and 
dilates the hole through which the hair muft pafs, that hair muf 
of courfe be thicker which is produced in warm than in cold cli- 
mates. It muft alfo, he fays, be thinner; for thefe bulbs being 
very numerous, * when fome of them are much dilated, they will 
comprefs the others, and thus prevent the fecretion, and confe- 
guently the growth of hair from them.’ 

We are afraid the Author wiil find fome difficulty in defend- 
ing the above ingenious hypothelis, on philofophical principles ; 
and though fome fats feem {trongly to fupport it, others, we 
fufpeét, will be found that do not at all accord with it. With 
refpect to wool of fheep, it has indeed been clearly proved, that 
the thicknefs of each feparate filament (for we do not choofe to 
call it hair) varies in different parts of its length, according to 
the heat or coldnefs of the feafon when it was produced, that 
part of the filament being thickeft which is produced during 
warm weather, and vice verfa*. This fact feems entirely to 
confirm Mr. Hunter’s theory; but we have often remarked, that 
along with that very wool, in many cafes, is produced a kind of 
hair entirely diftinét from the wool, which is always fmalleft at 
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_* Vide * Obfervations on the Means of exciting a Spirit of na 
tional induftry,’ p. 108. 
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the point, though the wool which grows at the fame time is 
vfually the reverfe. The fame may be obferved of the briftly 
hairs which cover the fur of beavers, and many other animals : 
in fhort, there feems to be here a diftinction that has efcaped the 
notice of our theorift, and to which he would do well to ad- 

rt. 
There is yet another diftinction refpecting fubftances of this 
clafs that fhould be attended to. Some kinds of hair, or fur, 
are annual preduCtions ; and others, moft certainly, are perennial. 
The wool of fheep is of the firlt clafs, as is probably the /bert 
hair of horfes, and foie other domeftic animals, though the 
Jong hairs which conftitute the mane and tail are as evidently 
perennial, as thefe encreafe in Jen2th from year to year, perhaps 
as long as the animal lives, accidents excepted. The hairs of 
this laft kind feem to be uniformly of one thicknefs, throughout 
their whole length, and do not appear to be affected by the va- 
riations of climate; though, in the human fpecies at leaft, the 
hairs of the head feem to grow thicker by age. On the other 
hand, the fhorter hairs of moft animals, as horfes, dogs, &c. are 
always fmaller towards the point than the root; which, as we 
have already obferved, is, in general, the reverfe with refpect to 
the wool of fheep. We have thrown out thefe hints, merely to 
induce others to profecute this inveftigation. 

The Caverns in Elephanta, defcribed in this eflay, are arti- 
ficial works of a very fingular conftru€tion: for which we refer 
the curious Reader to the work itfelf. See alfo Mr, Hunter’s 
Account of thefe enormous Excavations, in the 7th volume of the 


Archeologia; or our Review, vol. Ixxiv. p. 269. A ita 





Art. XII. 4x2 Effay on Phlogifton and the Conftitution of Acids. By 
Richard Kirwan, Efq. F.K.S. and moft of the Learned Societies 
in Europe. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Boards. Elmfley. 1787. 


MONG natural bodies, fome are capable of being kindled, 

or of producing flame, and confequently of augmenting 

and fupporting, by means of the air, artificial or common fire ; 
while others become hot, red, or luminous, but are incapable of 
fupporting or increafing the fire in which they are placed, Che- 
mifts have diftinguifhed thefe two kinds of bodies by the names 
of combuftible and incombufilible, and have perceived that the in- 
flammability of the former depended on a principle which was 
wanting inthe latter. Beccher, a German metallurgift, of great 
fagacity, was, we believe, the firft who beftowed on this principle 
the name of phlogifion, which he fuppofed to be a dry earth. The 
celebrated Stah/ adopted and extended this doétrine, and formed 
atheory, which happily illuftrated moft of the chemical phee 


nomena, and produced a variety of curious and ufefu! difcoveries. 
This 
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This theory, which has been univerfally received throughout Eye 
rope for thefe laft fifty years, was founded on the hypothefis that 
combuftible bodies contained fome fubftance which the income 
buftible do not; but chemifts were never able to exhibit this 
fubftance in a feparate ftate, and by that means to prove their hy. 
pothefis atrue one. M. Lavoificr reverfed this hypothefis, and 
proved by experiments, that the remains of combuttible bodies 
after burning, and of metals after calcination, contain a fub- 
ftance which they did not contain before. Dr. Prieftley, on the 
other hand, inferred from a variety of experiments, that inflam- 
mable air was the phlogifton of Beccher and Stahl; and confe. 

uently that it was no longer to be regarded as a mere hypothes 
tical fubftance, fince he how exhibited it in a feparate ftate. Mr, 
Cavendith’s difcovery concerning the compofition of water, fur- 
nifhed new explanations for the doctrine of phlogifton. If water 
be compounded, fay the antiphlogiflians, of inflammable and pure 
air, then water will burn. A controverfy now arofe, fora ges 
neral account of which we refer our Readers to the Monthly 
Review for April 1785, p. 241, and for May 1786, p. 321, 
‘The debate is at prefent confined to a few points; namely, 
whether the 4//ammadle principle exifts, or is to be found in phlo- 
gifticated acids, vegetable acids, fixed air, fulphur, phofphorus, 
dugar, charcoal, and metals, 

Mr. Kirwan ts aware that many ftreng prejudices favour the 
new opinion, which he calls the anti-phlogi/lic hypothehs, and 
its fupporters anti-phiog:/iians, not by way of obloquy, but to 
prevent circumlocution. He feems to have laid afide all preju- 
dices, apd he endeavours, by diligent inquiries, to fhew the in- 
fufficleng of the new opinion for explaining the various chemi- 
cal phenomena. 

As he has, in this work, frequent occafion to calculate the 
weight of different kinds of air, he appropriates the firft fe€tion 
to a defcription of the methods which he ufed to afcertain their 
refpective weights. For the weight of common air, which is his 
ftandard, the Author is indebted to the very accurate experi- 
ments of Sir George Shuckburgh, who found the length of a 
column of air equiponderant to a column of mercury ;‘5 of an 
inch long. For the methods in which the Author found the 
weights of the other airs, we refer to the experiments, which 
cannot be abridged; but we fhall give his ufeful table of the ab- 
folute weight of 100 cubic inches of different kinds of air at a 
mean height of the barometer and thermometer, and their pro- 
portions to common air, ‘This table would have been more 
complete had Mr. Kirwan added another column, fhewing theif 
proportion to water, the ftandard which other natural philofo- 
phers have consmonly ufed; we fhall fupply it: 

Kinds 
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Lange wr Column ; 
Kinds of Air, mtn aad to Common Proportion 
ta Grains. Alr. to — at 
— 7. . 
Common Air - - -| 31. 1000 1.224 
Dephlogifticated . - -| 34- 1103 | 1.345 
Phlogifticated - ~ -| 30.535 985 1.206 
Nitrous - - - -| 37+ 1194 1.462 
Vitriolic - - -| 70.215 | 2265 | 2.773 
Fixed == - > -| 46.5 1500 | 1.833 
Hepatic - - - -| 34.286 1106 1.353 
Alkaline - - - - | 18.16 600 721 
Infammable = => - -| 2.613 84.3| .103 


Mr. Kirwan next treats on the compofition of acids. He exae 
mines Lavoifier’s doctrine of al] acids being compounded of two 
principles, namely the peculiar acid bafis, and the oxygencous prin« 
ciple; he gives that philofopher’s table of the affinities of the 
oxygeneous principle, and makes fome juft objeCtions toit. The 
acids, which Mr. Kirwan more particularly examines, are the vi- 
triolic, nitrous, marine, aqua regia, faccharine, and phofphoric. 

The vitriolic acid confifts, according to the new theory (con- 
fidered abftra&tedly from the water which it always contains), of 
fulphur united with a large portion of oxygeneous principle ; 
according to Mr. Kirwan, it confifts of a bafis, which, when 
faturated with phlogiflon, conftitutes /ulphur; when faturated 
with fixed air, it becomes fixed vitriclic acid; and when with both, 
volatile vitriolic acid. For this view of volatile acid, Mr. K. ac- 
knowledges himielf indebted to M. Bertholet; and fays, it feems 
to be the only improvement made in its theory fince the days of 
Stahl. A number of experiments are brought to fupport this 
opinion, and refute that of the antiphlogiftians. 

To give a minute detail of what Mr. Kirwan has advanced 
on the compofition of nitrous acid, would much exceed our 
bounds. He makes the conftituent principles of it to be, fixed, 
dephlogifticated, phlogifticated, and inflammable air, all in their 
concrete ftate. After the enumeration of feveral experiments to 
prove the prefence of phlogifton in this acid, “Mr. Kirwan pro- 
ceeds to examine the celebrated experiment of M, Lavoifier, which 
firft gave rife to the antiphlogiftic theory. It appeared in the 
Paris Memoirs for 1776, and was noticed in the Appendix to 
our 65th volume, p. 491. The Academician added 1104 grains 
of mercury to 94.5 of nitrous acid: the produce was 27 3.234 cubic 
inches of nitrous air, and, by diftilling the falt to drynefs with a 
ftrong heat, the whole of the mercury was revived, and 287.742 
inches of dephlogifticated air appeared. Hence M. Lavoifier con- 
cluded, rft, I hat the nitrous acid was wholly decompofed intotwo | 
{pecies of air, adly, That, the mercury being revived-without 
Rey, Scpt. 1787. Q. lofs, 
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lofs, there is reafon to fuppofe that it was reduced to a calx b 
its union with pure air, becaufe it recovered its metallic form 
by the expulfion of the fame pure air. To juftify the firft con. 
clufion, Mr. Kirwan thinks three circumftances fhould have 
been proved; 1ft, That, during the diftillation, no part of the ni. 
trous acid had efcaped into the water, over which the airs were 
colleéted. adiy, Which is the contefted point, that the nitrous 
air produced during folution, did not contain fome part of the 
mercury. 3dly, [hat by the re-union of the two airs, the fame 
quantity of acid might be reproduced. To juftify the fecond 
M. Lavoifier fhould have fhewn that the mercury, during its 
revivification, took nothing from the fubftance to which it was 
united while a calx, of which fubftance the pure air might have 
been a component part. Mr, Kirwan then gives fuch an ex. 
planation of the experiment as feems to confirm, ima fatisfaCtory 
manner, the phlogiftic theory. 

‘The marine acid comes next under confideration. The Au- 
thor thinks it confifts of a peculiar bafis united to phlogifton and 
a certain proportion of fixed air, to both of which the bafis feems 
to have.a ftrong affinity. 

4qua regia is compounded of common marine acid and ftrong 
colourlefs nitrous acid, the former deacidifying the latter, while 
the latter dephlogifticates the former; or in other words, the 
marine acid takes a great part of the fixed air from the nitrous 
acid, while the nitrous takes the phlogifton of the marine. 

The phofphoric acid confifts of phofphorus united to the oxy- 
geneous principle; but the antiphlogiftians will not allow phof- 
phorus to contain phlogifton. If metals, in their metallic form, 
contain phlogifton, then phofphorus alfo contains phlogifton, for 
phofphorus precipitates metals, from their diluted folutions, in 
their metallic form. 

The faccharine acid, Mr. Kirwan thinks, does not pre-exift 
in fugar, but is formed by the operation that exhibits it; it dee 
rives the greater part of its acidifying principle from the nitrous 
acid, which, as well as the fugar itfelf, is decompofed during the 
operation; the nitrous bafis taking up the phlogifton of the 
fugar, while the fixed air of the nitrous acid combines with the 
faccharine bafis. 

The next fubjeé& which engages Mr. Kirwan’s attention is 
the calcination and reduction of metals. He here proves, moft 
fatisfactorily, the prefence of phlogifton, or inflammable air, ina 
concrete form, in metallic bodies endowed with metallic fplen- 
dour and peculiar coherence ; and replies to the objections that 
have been made to his theory of fixed air, by whofe decompofi- 
tion the calces of mercury are revived. He fubjoins fome cu- 
tious remarks on the diflolution and precipitations of oa: and 
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fhews that the antiphlogiftic hypothefis is involved in many difs 
ficulties. 

Such is the outline of the prefent performance, which we have 
found to contain many Curious facts, and experiments confirming 
them: the Author’s reafoning is clofe, and though his ftyle ts 
fometimes intricate, his conclufions feem, neverthelefs, juft, and 
well drawn. 

Before we conclude this article, we muft point out a very 
material typographical error, which we difcovered in p. 56. 1. 16. 


where * §9.8 cubic inches’ occurs for, §9.8 grains troy weight 4 B0be 





Art. XIIf. Mefiah. Fifty Expofitory Difcourfes, on the Series 
of Scriptural Paflages, which form the Subject of the celebrated 
Oratorio of Handel. Preached in 1784 and 1785, at St. Mary 
Woolnoth, Lombard-ftreet, by John Newton, Reétor. 2z Vols. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. Boards. Buckland, &c. 1786. 


HESE volumes feem to be publifhed as the Author’s Con 

feffion of faith; to declare his opinion on fome contro-~ 
verted points of divinity ; particularly the five points that were 
the fubje&t of the famous controverfy in the laft age *, Thefe 
are much enlarged upon in the courfe of the fermons; and the 
decifions are fuch as might be expected from one who has pro~ 
felled himfelf a Calvinift +. 

The Author urges every where the Calvinift’s favourite {cheme 
of a fubftitutive fatisfa€étion made in the perfon of Chrift. The 
reader is continually called upon to judge of the propriety of fuch 
a fatisfaction, for the vindication of the juftice of God in the 
pardon of fin, Vol. i. pages 13, 89,96. Nay, human reafon 
(though at other times much depreciated) is now appealed to, as 
competent to decide, and as deciding, * that thus it muft be, if 
finners are faved, without prejudice to the honour of the divine 
government.’ Vol.i. p. gg. We fhall only fay, that fuch a fort 
of juftice as this, which fubftitutes the innocent in the place of 
the guilty, as the proper object of punifhment, is contrary to all 
human notions of juftice: contrary to every rule and maxim of 
juftice to be found in any book, from Ariftotle to Grotius: cone 
trary to the practice of every court of criminal: juftice in the 
world. What would « « * * * * have given, might he have 
been allowed to ftand in the pillory by a fubftitute? 

Befide the points which are calviniftical, there is another point 
every where infifted upon, peculiar to the Methodifts {,—a di- 





* Extent of Redemption, Election, Juftification, Effectual Grace, 
Free Will. + Preface to Olney Hymns. 

t The Quakers hold this divine teaching of the underftanding; 
and with perfeé&t confiftence throw the Bible away, as a dead letter, 
jn ufelefs; a divine teaching muft fuperfede human means and au- 

ority, | 
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vine teaching. A teaching, not through the ordinary means 
common to all men, ftudy, and the inftruction of others; but a 
teaching by the immediate communication of the Holy Spirit, 
In vol. i. p. 157, the Holy Spirit is fpoken of as revealing and 
making a clear and fatisfatory difcovery how every hindrance 
to the free exercife of mercy on God’s part is removed, and bey 
the demands of juftice are anfwered ; and we are made by this 
revelation to underftand the caufes, nature, and defign of the fuf- 
ferings of Chrift. They who know all this, may fairly be faid 
to,have known the mind of the Lord; and may claim to have been 
his counfellors in the work of redemption. 

They who think themfelves thus taught of God, will not 
doubt but that they are taught completely, and without error; 
will of courfe think that thofe who do not agree with them, are 
taught by another maffer : and this is hinted, perhaps not direly 
faid, in many places, Preface, p. xvi. when the Author fays, 
© he is not afraid of contradiction from thofe who are taught 
of God.’ This indeed is qualified in another place. They who 
are taught of God, it feems, do agree in fundamentals, though 
perhaps not in other points. But what then are fundamen- 
tals? Why, ‘ fuch points as fpiritual perfons, who really depend 
on a divine teaching, are agreed in.’ Vol. ii. p. 1g. Well! it 
comes to juft the fame:—you are not agreed with us, fays the 
Methodift ; and this doétrine is fundamental :—why then, you 
are not a fpiritual perfon, nor depend on the divine teaching; 
for all fuch do agree with us in fundamentals. 

Mr. N. objects much to the mufic in the Abbey, vol. i. p. 64, 
and fays, § They fet God’s mefiage to mufic.” Had this meffage 
been delivered in a few and folemn words, it might have been 
improper to have fet fuch words to mufic, as it undoubtedly is, 
to fet fome awful paflages of Scripture. But this is not the cafe. 
It is the poetical paflages of the Prophets, and Pfalms, and the 
hymns in the Revelations that are fet to mufic. We know the 
Pialms of David, however different their fubjeéts, were fet to 
mufic, by himfelf or his chief mujfician, and we tather fuppofe 
the meflage delivered by the angel—** On earth peace, good will 
towards men,” was /fung by the heavenly choir. However this 
be, the objections here brought are general ; and hold againft 
all anthems and choir-finging whatever. The antipathy of the 
modern Puritans both to the arts and f{ciences, exactly refembles 
that of their anceftors, Organs and cathedral finging were theif 
abomination ; and our Author reprobates the Abbey mufic, and 
thinks the ftudy of mathematics and philofophy at Cambridge 
‘ ferves only to fharpen our natural pronenefs to vain reafoning. 
See Cardiphonia, vol. ii. p. 233- 

We are forry to obferve, what we think an illiberal refleCtion 
@a the promoters of the feveral adts of toleration, from — 
IO an 
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and Hoadley, &c. to thofe who procured the laft Ac&t of 1779. 
But let the reader judge from the paflage itfelf, vol, ii. p. 152, 
‘ We have reafon to be thankful for our religious liberty to the 
good providence of God ; but fo far as men are concerned, we 
are not indebted for it to a juft fenfe and acknowledgment of the 
right of private judgment, but to the prevalence of fceptical indif= 
ference and infidelity.’ And it is immediately fubjoined—* The 
religion of the Gofpel was, perhaps, never more d:{pifed and 
hated than at prefent.’—As if this contempt and hatred was owing 
to the Toleration! This is not faid in dire&t terms, but it is 
plainly implied, from the manner in which it is introduced, 
more difingenuous, than if it had been plainly affirmed. Much 
complaint is made by the Methodifts of this way of fuggefting 
what the Author will not plainly fay, in Mr. Gibbon’s famous 
hiftory. It were well if the Methodifts would leave off fuch 
Gibbonifms themfelves ; none more abound in them. 
Notwithftanding the objections we have made to thefe Ser- 
mons, they contain much real piety, and may be read with profit 
by all, and, probably, with peculiar pleafure by thofe who are of 


the party. E : 





—_—~ 


Art. XIV. 4 Colleion and Abridgment of celebrated criminal Trials 
in Scotland, from A.D. 1536 to 1784. With hiftorical and cri- 
tical Remarks, by Hugo Arnot, Efg. Advocate. 4to. 18s. 
Boards. Edinburgh printed, fold by Murray in London. 


HE intention of this performance is to lay before the Public 
fuch proofs, colle&ted from authentic records, as may be 
thought fufficient to fhew what bitter fruits are produced under 
the gloomy climate of tyrannical government, and a fuperftitious 
priefthood. This is, furely, a laudable intention, fince, by 
comparing the bleflings and comforts we enjoy under a free go- 
vernment, in an enlightened age, with the hideous picture of 
human nature here delineated in days of ignorance and barba- 
rifm, we have ample grounds for confolation that reafon prevails 
over fuperftition, and that the dark clouds of ignorance are dif- 
pelled by the bright beams of fcience. 

The trials Mr, Arnot prefents to his readers are judicioufly 
abridged, fo that we efcape the fatigue of wandering through 
hezps of rubbith, with which old records frequently abound ; 
and the remarks which the Author has added, illuftrate the ob- 
{curities of the originals, and afford both information and enter- 
tainment. He has divided them into diftinét heads; as—Trials 
for Treafon,—for Leafing making, i.e. defamation;—Parricide,— 
Murder,—Tumults,— Forgery,— Breaking of Gardens,— Ince/t,— 
Adultery,— Fornicationy—Bla/phemy,—-Other crinacs againft religion, 


—WV jtihcraft, 
Q3 Amoog 
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Among thofe for treafon we feleét the following ¢ doom, pros 
nounced over the dead body of Francis Mowbray, a prifoner, who 
was killed in attempting to make his efcape from Edinburgh Caftle, 
A royal warrant was cireéted to Sir William Hart and the other 
Judges of the Court of Jutticiary, fetting forth in the ufual bombaft 
ftyle of treafonable indictments, that the deceafed had been guilty of 
moft high, horrible, and deteftable points of treafon; that the fame was 
verified by zavo or three witnefles; but that the deceafed obftinately 

erfifted to deny the charge. ‘That he attempted to make his efcape 
from Edinburgh Caitle, which rendered his guilt more manifet; 
and that in the attempt he had brought about his own miferable and 
fhameful death.’ The warrant, therefore, required the Court to pro- 
nounce fentence on the deceafed Francis Mowbray now fpre/fented on 
pannel (i.e. produced at the bar), to be difmembered as a traitor; 
his body to be hanged ona gibbet and afterwards quartered ; his head 
and limbs ftuck up in con{picuous places in the city of Edinburgh; 
and his whole eftate to be forfeited. ‘Ihe warrant is dated Holy. 
rood-houfe, 31 ft January 1603, and is fubfcribed James Rex, Mont. 
rofe Cancellar, Marr, Herreis, Halyrud houfe.—Doom was pro- 
nounced accordingly.’ 

On this curious proceeding Mr. Arnot remarks— 

‘ 'Thisy perhaps, exceeds every act of King James’s tyranny. For, 
1ft, This fentence of forfeiture, pronounced after death, was not ade 
judged by Parliament, but by the Court of Jufticiary, in confequence 
of a royal edict. 2d, No fummons of treafon was executed againft 
the heirs of the deceafed, nor any defender cited, unlefs the corpfe, 
which was produced at the bar, can be called a defender. 3d, No 
{pecific charge was exhibited againft the deceafed ; nor any thing but 
a general accu/ation of treafon and /ea/e-maje/?y, which, in thofe days, 
was fo far from conveying any precife and definite idea, that it might 
have been any thing which occurred to the whim of the King’s 
Advocate, or that of his royal mafter. 4th, No proof was adduced 
in court, no jury called, nor verdi&t returned, eftablifhing the 
charge upon which the fentence of forfeiture was pronounced.’ 

‘Thefe refle€tions render it unneceflary for us to add any ob- 
fervation on the injuftice of the proceeding: the aétion increafes 
our deteftation of tyranny, and excites our pity for the miferable 
objects on whom it was exercifed. 

The next trial Mr, Arnot thinks monpareil. Archibald Corn- 
wall was convicted of attempting to nail his Majefty’s picture 
againft the gallows, The trial concludes thus : 

‘ The Juitice-depute, by the mouth of Robert Galbraith, demp- 
fter * of the faid court, decerned + and ordained the faid Archibald 
Cornwall to forfeit life, lands, and goods, and to be taken to the faid 
gibbet, whereupon he prefled ¢ to hang his Majefty’s portrait, and 
there to be hanged quhill § he be dead, and to hang thereupon by 
the fpace of twenty-four hours, with ane paper on his forehead, con- 
taining the vile crime committed by him.’ 


—_— 





* Executioner; perhaps from the Latin word demo, dempfe 
+ Decreed ; from decerno. t Attempted, § Until. 
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¢ A man hanged fer attempting to fix up a paltry daubing, ora 
halfpenny print, upon the gallows, or even a halfpenny itfelf, for 
it alfo bears ‘‘ the image and fuper{cription of Cafar.” Dii boni !” 

This is indeed a moft fingular record, whether we confider the 
crime, the punifhment, or the mode of pafling fentence. The 
crime was not committed ;—there is no Scottifh ftatute, as Mr. 
Arnot obferves, on which the indiétment could have been 
founded ;—and the judge himfelf, not the hangman, ufually pro- 
nounces fentence. 

When we look over the trials for crimes againft religion, we 
find the c/ergy in matters of fcandal, fornication, witchcraft, &c. 
arrogating to themfelves the office of profecutors—of inquifitors- 

eneral, even fo late as 1720, the minifters publicly exercifed 
this office in the courts of juftice ; for we are told that * An ori- 
ginal precognition taken before the fheriff-depute of Rofs, June 
23, 1720, againft Helen Bowie and Janet Thompfon for wi:ch- 
craft, at the inftance of ** Mr. David Rofs, Minifter of the Gof- 
pel at Tarbatt, in behalf of the feffion of the faid parifb,” is in the 
pofleffion of the Right Hon. Robert Dundas of Arnifton, Lord 
Prefident of the Court’of Seffion *;? The bufy zeal of thefe 
bigots, in hunting after young women whom they fufpedcted of 
being with child, and after old women who lay under the impu- 
tation of witchcraft, was produétive of the moft difmal confe- 
quences. ‘The godlike quality of mercy, which the religion 
they pretended-to profefs inculcates in the ftrongeft terms, feems 
to have been afleep among them, and their piety was only pro- 
ductive of driving miferable creatures to the gallows, who had 
either obeyed the impulfe of nature, or who incurred the imputae 
tion of doing what nature rendered it impoffible for them to da. 

Witchcraft was punifhed in Scotland by Act of g Mary, ¢. 72, 
pafled foon after the Reformation had been eftablified by law. 
By the words of the ftatuce, the Jegiflature feems not to have be- 
lieved in forceay, and our Author is of opinion £ that the punifh- 
ment provided Wy that law was annexed not to the crime of 
witchcraft, but to the impiety or blafphemy of pretending to, or 
believing in, fuch fupernatural powers.” This is moft likely to 
be the cafe; for the A&t was pafled at atime in which the broach- 
ing a new fet of religious notions excited a paffionate defire for 
the attainment of extraordinary purity and ftrictnefs in religion 
and morals. 

We thall give no abftraét of thefe trials, but conclude with a 
curious paper, viz. an account of the expences of burning a witch, 


rerye 





a 


* This was not the cafe in Scotland only; for Jane Wenham was 
fentenced to be hanged for a witch at Herttord Ailizes, March 4, 
1712, at the initance of Mr. Bragyve, a clergyman, 

Q 4 Glafgow, 
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Glafgow, a defcendant of Logan of Burncaftle, on whofe lands 
the unhappy fufferer lived : 
* Count gifen out be * Alexander Louddon, in Lylftoun, in the 
yeir of God 1649 yeiris, for Margrit Do!llmoune in Burncaftle. 
‘ Item, in y* firft to Wm, Currie and Andr. Gray for 
watching of hir y° {pace of 3° dayes, inde ilk day 


xxx fh. inde - - xlv Jib, 
¢ Item, mair to Jon Kinked for broddiag of her, - — vi lib, 
« Mair for meit and drink and wyne to himand his man, _iiij ib, 
« Mair for cloth to hir, - - - yy Jib, 
© Mair for twa tare treis, ° - - xl fh. 
¢ Item, mair for twa treis and y* making them to y* | 

workmen, - - - ij lib, 
* Item, to y* hangman in Hadingtoun and fetching of 

him, threé dollores for his pens is, ° 111) lib. xiiij fh. 
¢ Item, mair for meit and drink and wyne for his inter- 

tinge, ij lib, 
¢ Item, mair fer ane man and twa horfs for y° em, 

of him and taking of him hame agane, — - xl fh. 


Mair to hir for meit and drink ilk ane oy’ iiij fh. the 

fpace of xxx dayes is, 
‘ Item, mair to the twa officers for y‘ fie ilk day fex 

fhilline aught pennes is, - - - - x lib, 


vj lib. 


Guitpert Lauper. 
Um. Lauper Bitzuars. 
« Takin of this above written foume twentie feaven pundis Scotig 
qlk the faid umq! Margrit Denham had of hir ain. 
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Many other original papers, fome of which ferve to iluftrate 
the hiftory of the times, are given in the Appendix; to which 
we refer the curious reader; he will find in it much entertain- 


ment, as well as hiftorical information. 4 a 


Art. XV. Sele& Cafes in the different Species of Infanity, Lunacy, or 
Madne/s ; with the Modes of Practice as adopted in the Treatment 
of each. By William Perfect, M.D. of Weft Malling, Kent. 8vo. 
6s. Boards. Murray. 1787. 





ASES collected with care, and reported with fidelity, are, 
‘doubtlefs, of real utility. The theorift, without that ex- 
perience which refults from practice, frequently finds himfelf at 
his ne plus ultra, while the empiric, totally void of theory, and 
directed folely by ob/ervation of palit cafes, fuccefsfully cures his 
patient. We mean not, by this remark, to encourage empiri- 
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* Account delivered by, &c. 
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cifm, or depreciate a rational practice; but in fuch difeafes, 
where the caufes are either wholly unknown, or impoflible to 
be inveftigated, no other method of cure can be followed than 
{uch as hath been found fuccefsful in fimilar cafes. In lunacy, 
theopy avai tle, and, until we know the conneétion between 
the foul and body, or how the one affeéts the other, no reafon- 
ing whatever can direct the phyfician in what manner he muft 
treat the body, in order to remove the difeafes of the mind. 
Nothing then remains to be done in thefe deplorable cafes, but 
carefully to obferve every fymptom, and compare the difeafe with 
recorded cafes. In cafes where fymptoms have been fimilar, it 
is probable a fimilar method of cure will prove fuccefsful. Some- 
times, indeed, nature feems to point out a peculiar mode of re- 
lieving herfelf; when this happens, let the phyfician affift, en- 
courage, or even provoke nature to the more effectual difcharge 
of her duty. Dr. Perfect’s fecond Cafe is a confirmation of this 
remark. A young man, who had always enjoyed a rational 
mind, became, in confequence of a matrimonial difappointment, 
at once fad, dull, and penfive. He was deprived of appetite and 
fleep; and, for feveral weeks, he fcarce anfwered any queftions. 
His florid and healthy complexion became pale and fickly ; and 
in about three months after this change took place, he was feized 
with a drivelling, which continued five or fix days. During the 
difcharge, he fpoke freely and rationally; his appetite and fleep 
returned, and he enjoyed his ufual vivacity; but no fooner did 
the difcharge ceafe, than he reverted to his gloomy and deprefled 
ftate, The fpitting returned at the full moon, and brought with 
it a temporary relief; but on its ftoppage, the fymptoms of mee 
Jancholy returned, 

In this way the patient remained for eight months, with a 
periodical fpitting, and an alleviation of his difeafe every full 
moon. Dr. Perfect, very judicioufly (previous to the next ex- 
pected period), adminiftered mercury, and brought on a faliva- 
tion, which was kept up during the whole month, until the next 
following full moon was paft. The patient during all this time 
was rational, cheerful, and focial ; his appetite and fleep were 
regular, and he was perfectly cured, ‘The difeafe and {pitting 
never afterward returned, 

The remote caufe of this unfortunate young man’s diforder, 
was difappointment. What theorift can tell us the manner in 
which it aéted on the body? or how, and why, the {pitting 
relieved the patient ? 

Where theory can be of little fervice, experience comes to our 
aid; and it is by collecting faéts alone, that experience can be 
obtained. Dr. Perfect hath here given 61 cafes of infanity, moft 
ef which had been fuccefsfully cured; many of them, in our 
pinion, might have furnifhed che Author with fufficient mate. 
rials 
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rials for inveftigating their proximate caufes. To the fimple 
narration of facts, however, he hath confined himfelf; and we 
hope his feleét cafes will anfwer the defign of their publication, 
and throw light on the method of treating thefe difficult and de. 
plorable maladies. = 


-- 
——om 


Art. XVI. 4 Syftem of Surgery. By Benjamin Bell, Member of 
the Royal Colleges of Surgeons in Ireland and Edinburgh, one of 
the Surgeons of the Royal Infirmary, and Fellow of the Royal So. 
ciety at Edinburgh. Vol. V. Illuftrated with Copper-plates, 
Svo. 6s. Boards. Elliot, Edinburgh ; Robinfons, London. 1787, 





OTHING gives us greater pleafure than to recall the at- 
tention of our Readers to the continuation of ufeful 
works, among which Mr. Bell's Sy/tem of Surgery may be juftly 
placed. The tribute of praife which we defervedly beftowed on 
the four preceding volumes of this valuable publication, is equally, 
if not more than equally due to this f/th; which merits our 
warmeft commendations, 

It confifts of three chapters, of which the firft (the 36th 
of the whole work) contains many valuable and judicious ree 
marks on, and ufeful directions for, the management of wounds 
in general. It is divided into 14 fections, each of which is ap- 
propriated to the treatment of particular wounds. 

The management of wounds being a very important branch 
of furgery, it confequently merits the peculiar attention of 
every practical furgeon, but efpecially thofe in the military and 
naval department, where wounds of the moft dangerous and 
complicated kind more frequently occur, and where neither time 
nor opportunity is allowed either for much reflection, or for the 
occafional confultation of authors. To thefe gentlemen onl, 
however, we do not confine the recommendation of the prefent 
performance: it will be found ufeful to Surgeons of every de- 
{cription. 

Our Author has entered more minutely into the proguo/is of 
wounds than any of his predeceflors. This is a moft difficult 
fubje&t ; it is neverthelefs a moft neceflary one: Surgeons are 
frequently required to give their opinions on the probable ter- 
mination of wounds; and to do this with accuracy, practition- 
ers of experience have the beft opportunity of fhewing their 
fuperior fkill, and diftinguifhing themfelves in their profeflion 
as men of judgment and abilities. A competent knowledge of 
anatomy, a fteady hand, and a calm temper, are qualifications 
which may enable any man, even of no great experience, to per- 
form feveral of the more capital operations with fuccefs; and, 
accordingly, in almoft every hofpital in Europe, we continually 


meet with excellent operators; yet we do not often find (which 
18 
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is much to be lamented) Surgeons poflefied of fuch knowledge 
jn prognofticating the events of furgical difeafes as might be ex- 
pected. The reafon of this defect is evident: In the prefent 
mode of education, the ftudent beftows little attention on the 
fubject, and fuffers himfelf to be wholly occupied in the various 
methods of operating, or in minute anatomical and phyfiological 
inveftigations, which are more curious than ufeful. ‘The variety 
of circumftances which ought to be confidered, before we are 
able to judge of the termination of wounds, may, perhaps, be 
deemed infurmountable obftacles to a proficiency in this pro- 
vince of the art; they appear, however, more formidable than 
they really are, and may be eafily overcome by a due attention 
to the excellent obfervations which Mr. Bell hath here de« 
Jivered. 

After treating amply on wounds in general, our Author pro- 
ceeds to confider particularly /imple incifed wounds, pundiured, la- 
cerated and contufed wounds; then follow obfervations on wounds 
in particular parts, as in the blood-veffels, lymphatics, nerves, ligas 
ments, tenddm, &c. Wounds in the face, neck, thorax, and abdo- 
men, are feparately confidered ; and the management of poi/oned, 
and gunfhot wounds clofe the chapter. Were we to enter into a 
minute defcription of the ufeful dire€tions which are contained 
in this part of the work, we fhould much exceed our bounds. 

The thirty-feventh chapter treats of Burns. Our Author here 
difplays, as ufual, much real knowledge of the fubject, and de- 
livers his praétical direCtions with his wonted plainnefs and pre- 
cifion. 

In the thirty-eighth chapter, which is the laft of this volume, 
Mr. Bell enters largely into the treatment of Tumours, by which 
term he underftands ¢ every preternatura] enlargement, in whats 
ever part of the body it mav be feated.” “Tumours daily occur in 
practice ; they are often followed by important con{equences ; 
and they frequently give much embarraflment both to the patient 
and furgeon ; on thefe accounts they merit particular attention. 
Mr. Bell divides them into two general clafles, viz. © into fuch 
as are of an acute or inflammatory nature, and fuch as are chro- 
nic or indolent. According to this divifion, it will unavoidably 
happen that certain tumours rea/ly belong to one cla{s, which may, 
during fome part of their progref{s, appear to belong to the other. 
There are many tumours, for inftance, which are inflammatory 
at their commencement and terminate in a ftate of indolence ; 
and the contrary. ‘To avoid as much as poffible any confufion 
in the arrangement, Mr. Bell judicioufly characterizes tumours 
by thofe fymptoms which appear moft obvioufly at their com- 
mencement. ‘This mode of diftinétion feems the moft accurate ; 
for it is not what a tumour may eventually become, but what it 
actually is, on its firft appearance, that can admit of defcription. 
This 
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This clafification will alfo be found to have another excellence; 
viz. that the method of treatment for each clafs will (exceptin 
fome {mall allowances in particular cafes) be nearly fimilar, fo that 
the fame practical directions will ferve for feveral different {pecies 
of tumour, This circumftance, by decreafing the quantity of rules, 
greatly fimplifies the art, or, at leaft, the method of teaching and 
learning it. 

We fhall not enumerate the different {pecies of tumours which 
our Author has here defcribed, but only obferve, thot they are 
all well defined ; and the management which Mr. Bell recom. 
mends, is the refult of much experience, and of true theoretical 
principles. 

We congratulate the Public on the acquifition which the art 
of furgery has obtained by the prefent performance ; it may juftly 
be termed a work of great value; and fhould the Author’s life 
and health be fpared until the whole fyftem be finifhed, it will 
be, if our prognoftications err not, the moft complete book, theo- 


retical or practical, that hath ever been publifhed on tpg fubjedt, 
on 00. 





Art. XVII, Remarkable Occurrences in the Life of Jonas Hanway, 
E/g. comprehending an Abjftracét of fuch Parts of his Travels in 
Ruffia and Perfia, as are moft interefting ; a fhort Hiftory of the 
Rife and Progrefs of the charitable and political Inftitutions founded 
or fupported by him; feveral Anecdotes; and an Attempt to de- 
Jineate his Character. By John Pugh. 8vo. 4s. Boards. Payne, 


17387, 


R. Pugh has divided his work into three parts; in the 

firft of which he has given an abftraét of Mr. Hanway’s 
travels into Perfia; a work which we, long ago, recommended 
to our Readers as curious, inftructive, and entertaining; viz. in 
the 8th volume of our journal, p. 321 & 488, and in vol. ix. 
p- 173 & 253. 

The fecond part contains an account of all the important 
public concerns in which Mr. Hanway, at feveral periods of his 
life, engaged : the active part which he took, about 20 years ago, 
in oppofing the naturalization of the Jews, laid the foundation 
for his celebrity as a public-fpirited man. The plan for the 
uniform paving of the ftreets of Weftminfter, next engaged his 
attention: of this undertaking, which introduced an elegance 
and fymmetry into the metropolis unequalled by any other city 
ian Europe, our Author hath given a fhort yet entertaining de 
tail. 

Mr. Pugh next gives an account of the Marine Society, the 
Foundling Hofpital, the Magdalene Hofpital, and feveral other 
public inftitutions, calculated to alleviate the mifery, and pre- 
vent the ruin of the unfortunate and diftrefled, The 
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The third part contains a defcription of Mr. Hanway’s mah- 
ner of living, and is replete with anecdotes which, if not very 
interefting, are at leaft entertaining, and afford fufficient proofs 
that the love of mankind was the prevailing paffion in Mr. Han- 
way’s breaft. As a fpecimen, we have felected the following 
part from the character he gives of Mr. Hanway : 

‘ Jn his natural difpofition he was cheerful, but ferene. He en- 
joyed his own joke, and applauded the wit of another; but never 
defcended from a certain dignity which he thought indifpenfibly 
neceflary. His experience furnifhed him with fome anecdote or ad- 
yenture, fuitable to every turn the difcourfe could take ; and he was 
always willing to communicate it. If in the hour of conviviality the 
difcourfe took a turn, not confiftent with the moft rigid chaftity, he 
was not forward to reprove or take offence; but any attack on re- 
ligion, efpecially in the company of young people, was fure to meet 
his moft pointed difapprobation. In converfation he was eafy of ac- 
cefs, and gave readily to every one the beft anfwer which occurred : 
but not fond of much fpeaking himfelf, he did not always bear with 
patience, though commonly with filence, the forward and imperti- 
nent.—If the mirth degenerated into boifterous laughter, he took his 
leave. ‘* My companions,” he would fay, ‘‘ were too merry to be 
happy, or to let me be happy, fo I left them.”’ 

‘ In his tranfaétions with the world, he was always open, candid, 
and fincere: whatever he faid might be depended on with implicit 
confidence. He adhered to the ftri&t truth, even in the manner of 
his relation, and no brilliancy of thought could induce him to vary 
from the fact; but although fo frank in his own proceedings, he had 
feen too much of life to be eafily deceived by others; and he did not 
often betray a confidence that was betrayed,’ 

Our Author relates feveral little incidents and ftories, relative 
to, ortold by Mr. H. ; fome of which are fingular and entertain= 
ing; among a variety is the following: 

‘ Mr. Hanway had hired a coachman, and was telling him the 
duty he required, concluding, ‘* you will attend with the reft of my 
family every evening at prayers.””—*‘ Prayers, Sir!’ fays the de- 
fcendant of Jehu. ‘* Why, did you never fay your prayers?” afked 
Mr. Hanway. ‘* J have never lived in a praying family.’ ** But 
have you any objection to fay your prayers?” ‘* No, Sir! I’ve ne 

ebjeAion —1 hope you'll confider it in my wages.” 

We could eafily increafe the number of curious extracts from 
the prefent performance; but we will not anticipate the plea- 
fure of our Readers in the perufal of a work, which will much 
entertain them, while it well defcribes a man whofe philan- 


thropy and benevolence have feldom been equalled, perhzps 


never excelled, 
= Tm, 
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Art. XVII. 4 Philofophical, Hiftorical, and Moral Effay on Old 
Maids. By a Friend to the Sifterhood. 8vo. 3 Vols. 10s, 64, 
fewed. Cadell. 

HIS entertaining work was publifhed in the latter end of 

the year 1785, and we are forry to fay, has not been 

brought forward in our Review. The omiffion did not proceed 
from any neglect of an Author, who (if we are rightly informed) 
has entertained the Public with a variety of poems, often fub. 
lime, frequenily pathetic, and always elegant. From the caft of 
this writer’s former Compofitions, we did not expect a work, in 
which an accurate knowledge of common life, and alfo wit, 
humour, and polite raillery are happily blended. But Mr. Hayley 
(for we take him to be the Author) has fhewn that verfatility of 
yenius, that can pafs (as Pope exprefled, after Boileau) from grave to 
gay, from lively to fevere. This extraordinary performance is dedi- 
cated to Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, the celebrated tranflator of Epic. 
tetus, whom the writer fays he refpeéts in three diftin@ charaéters, 
as a poet, a philofopher, and an o/d maid. In his introdu€tion, 
Mr. Hayley obferves, that d’Alembert had written in France an 
admirable eflay on thofe unfortunate beings called Authors} and 
a worthy philanthropitt of our own country (the late ‘fonas Han- 
way), with equal goodnefs of heart, produced a treatife on chim- 
ney-!weepers. In emulation of thofe writers, the Effay on Old 
Maids was written. With a new fpecies of Quixotifm, the 
Author dedicates himfelf to the fervice of anctent virginity, with 
a defign to redrefs the wrongs of the autumnal maiden, and to 
place her, if poflible, in a {tate of honour, content, and com- 
fort. Of the farcaftic expreffions of contempt, too often cat 
upon the fifterhood, fome, it is acknowledged, are brought on 
them by their own errors and mifconduct ; and to place thofe 
errors in their true light, is the Author’s aim in the outfet of his 
work. 

But, it feems, a preliminary difficulty occurs. At what period 
of life may the zra of o/d maidi/m be {aid to begin? Young Mifles 
of twenty confider their unmarried friends as old maids at thirty. 
Thofe of thirty advance the time to forty-five: and fome ladies 
at fifty have very different thoughts on the fubject, affecting to 
call thofe, who are three or four years younger than themfelves, 
by the infantine appellation of girls. 

«© Afk where’s the North? at York ’tis on the Tweed ; 
In Scotland at the Orcades, and there 
At Greenland, Zembla, or the Lord knows where.?? 

To folve this difficult problem, the Author obferves, that the 

unwelcome tiff of Old Maid is generally given by the world to 

all unmarried ladies at the age of forty, and therefore refolves to 


comply, in fome meafure, with that common and vulgar pe 
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dice, in adilemma where neither female wit nor mafculine knowe- 
ledge has drawn the line with precifion. Hence we are to u 
derftand that the zra of old maitdi/m begins with all ninco? 
ladies at the age of forty, or, at leaft, that they are, at that point 
of time, to be confidered as in their noviciate, foon to be pro- 
feed members of the venerable filterhood, and if not within the 
gates, ftanding upon the threfhold of that community. 
This knotty point being fettled, the fituation of old maids 1 
next confidered. Under this nead, their fate generally is “af : 
afing the fprightly y y fi 5 dhip 8 
pafling ghtly years of youth in the mantion of an opulent 
father, to take fhelter in fome contracted lodging in a i ‘ 
town, attended by a fingle female fervant, and - to live me 
difficulty, on the intereft of two or three thoufand pounds, : ‘id 
reluctantly, and perhaps irregularly, by an avaricious or ¢ a 
vagant brother, who confiders the maintenance of a fifter i “A 
heavy incumbrance on his paternal eftate. In this retreat : he 
we _ ie be — to many painful reflections and shore 
cularly to the mortification of sadla 
bappily > marriage not having been able to fettle 
For who to cold virginity a prey, 
The pleafing hope of kh ever refign'd ; 
Renounc'd the prof/pec? of the ewedding-day, 
Nor caft one longing, lingering look behind ? 
As Gray (whom our Author calls an old maid in breeches) de- 
fcribed himfelf as a folitary fly, the fame appellation is gi 
to the maiden lady, with this addition, that fhe is a Ay ae 
autumn, when the departure of the f h ect 
— un has put an end to all its 
ively flutter, In that ftate, the want of fuccefs will be i 
puted to the want of merit. Hence arifes a (warm of vetful 
thoughts, vexation, fpleen, refentme r bree 
together a diforder, for which Jan can So . 
compound of mental and bodily diffemper ‘more difficul pam 
than any other malady whatever. To fenfations of thi caine 
Author attributes the fact, recorded by Plutarch, and vl tioned 
by his two amiable modern rivals, A/ontai - a nig 
namely, the felf-murder of the Milefian leans The it ns 
well known. The unmarried females of Miletus w fei 4 
with a rage for fuicide, fo violent, that nothing could ref om 
me law was enaéted, ordering the body of every one whodet 
hn hand, to be exhibited a naked fpeétacle to public 
0 ae omy ae fhame prevailed over every other pailion, 
ife. In modern times, o! ids are 
ainbe to declare that their condition is the bape 
oft sense Siar never withed to marry, and their flate is the 
sy = e . human life. Such declarations feldom gain 
ver {peaks that language, is thought to wear the 
mat{k 
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mafk of hypocrify. Toconfirm this, our Author tells the frank 
confeffion of one of the fifterhood, who freely declared, *‘ that the 
wife may have her load of anxieties, but the old maid is like a 
blafted tree in the middle of a wide common.” Sentiments like 
thefe would fecure old maids from the contempt and raillery, 
with which they are generally infulted by the world. They are 
too frequently treated with fcorn and derifion, but, in general, 
the ladies of this clafs may thank their own conduct. Mr. Hay. 
ley therefore proceeds to confider the fasiings of old maids, affigns 
ing to each foible a diftinct chapter. ) 

The Curiofity of old maids is fully difcufled : under this head, 
our Author obferves, that, when the mind is not roufed toa ra- 
tional exercife of its powers, by the interefting cares, or the ele. 
gant amufements of domeftic life, it is apt to perplex itfelf in a 
conftant feries of idle purfuits and frivolous enquiries. In con- 
fequence of this, the old maid, having no cares at home, fends 
her thoughts abroad, and becomes, by habit, a perpetual fpy 
upon the conduct of her neighbours. She defires to fee al] that 
can be feen, to hear all that can be heard, and to afk more 
queftions than can well be anfwered: as if encreafe of appetite 
did grow, by what it fed on. ‘This old maidifh habit fubjects the 
fifterhood to the fchemes of thofe who delight in tormenting 
them. We have a ftory of a frolicfome gentleman, who ufed to 
Jay {nares to draw the folitary but curious female into ridiculous 
fituations: he called it angling for old maids. It is obfervable, 
that the curiofity of the maiden ladies leads them, for the moft 
part, to pry into the fecrets of the matrimonial life: they like to 
know what is doing in that ftate, which they defpair of obtain- 
ing. Ifa young perfon of their acquaintance marries, their firft 
queftion is, is fhe breeding, is fhe with child? And if they 
fufpect that an intrigue is going on between the wife and her 
gallant, or the hufband and his miftrefs, the fuperannuated fee 
males are ever on the watch, at all hours of the day and night, 
to make the important difcovery. Whatever can proceed from 
the union of the fexes, they defiretoknow. To confirm thefe 
obfervations, the Author inferts a narrative of particular inftances, 
that fell within his own experience. 

The Credulity of old maids is the fubje& of the next chapter. 
The Author quotes from the Spe¢tator the following paflage: 

** An old maid, that is troubled with the vapours, produces 
infinite difturbances among her friends and neighbours by her 
fuperftitious credulity. I know a maiden aunt of a great family, 
who is one of thofe antiquated Sibyls, that forebodes and pro 
phefies from one end of the year tothe other. She is always fee~ 
ing apparitions and hearing death. watches, and was the other day 
almoft frighted out of her wits by the great houfe-dog, that howled 


in the fable, ata time when fhe lay ill of the tooth-ache.” Such 
uc 
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Such was female credulity in the days of Addifon. At pre- 
fent, the mode is altered. The old maid of this day bufies her- 
felf with matter more than with fpirit. Inftead of feeing appart# 
tions in the vacant air, fhe fees a lover in every man by whom 
fhe is civilly accofted. She finds a hint of marriage in every 
compliment. She builds caftles in the air; and as faft as one fa- 
bric of amorous illufion is deftroyed, fhe is fure to erect another 
jnits place. Her memory is ftored with hiftories of love at firft 
fight. She tl's you of conquefts made by accidentally looking 
out ata window, and this confequently becomes her favourite 
amufement. Ona Lord Mayor’s day, fhe is fure of wounding 
an Alderman or a Sheriff. By this turn of mind, the ancient 
lady is always in danger of falling a prey to the race of men 
called fortune-hunters. A ftory is related of Flaccilla, who ran 
away with an Irifh footman. The Author fays, he needs not 
dwell on this kind of credulity, as it has been exhibited in a Ju- 
dicrous and lively manner in Mr. Murphy’s comedy of two 
Aas, called ** THe Otp Map.” In that piece, however, it 
is treated with ridicule, whereas it may fairly be confidered as 
an object of compafiion. It proceeds from the moft natural of 
human wifhes, the wifh of being beloved. But this amiable de- 
fire, when the bloom of life is over, is always feen in a ridiculous 
light; and men find a ftrong degree of pleafure in fporting with 
a weaknefs, which, at leaft, is innocent. To illuftrate this 
pofition, the ftory of Harrict Afpin, a maiden lady near the age 
of fifty, is told in an elegant manner, and with circumftances 
highly tender and pathetic. 

The Afi: Gation of old maids is the next foible that paffes in 
review, ‘Lhis folly, in whatever form it appears, is {ure to defeat 
itsownend, It renders even youth and beauty difgufting; and 
what muft be its effect, when it obtrudes itfelf in the ftiff figure, 
and with the hard features, of the antiquated virgin ? In ladics of 
that defcription, there are three kinds of affectation; namely, af- 
fectation of youth, affectation of a certain cenforial importance, 
and affc@tation of extreme fenfibility. The firit is the moft 
common: it is feen in all affemblies: you there often perceive 
the wing of the beetle, with the fportive motions of the butter- 
fly ; but unfeafanable attempts to pleafe produce nothing but 
difguft; when the juvenile old maid hangs out falfe colours, fhe 
is like a fhip difplaying ficnals of diftrefs. Cofmelta, when young 
and handfome, negieéted her perfon, preferring the chazacier of 
alearned lady; but all fhe got by it was the flupid wonder of 
an old fchoolmafter, who was aflonifhed at her marvellous ia- 
timacy with the dialects of Greece. At the age of forty-feven, 
- lady affe€ts to be young, and undervalucs her learning, 
ohe thinks more of a {mooth {kin, than a lively i inati 
Her reading: is confined to advertifenients ef lotions 
ALY, Ocpt, 1797, R the 
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the complexion, and the lifts of marriages. ‘* She difgufts by noe 
thing but a rage to charm.” 

The fecond kind of this foible, that of cenforial importance, 
affects to comment upon the world with the afperity of Cato, 
Infeéted with this fpirit, the ancient veftal recounts the minute 
circumftances of a fufpeéted intrigue, and harangues upon the 
little irregularities of every one fhe knows. With all this, the is 
neither envious nor malignant: fhe declaims againft inconti- 
nence, becaufe, under the mafk of fuch inveétives, fhe acquires 
the privilege of treating her own fancy with thofe licentious 
images on which fhe loves to dwell. Of her order, the world 
has many preachers in the fame predicament. 

The affeftation of extreme fenfibility takes its rife from a notion 
that woman is irreliftible in tears. ‘There is a refervoir of water 
in the neighbourhood of female eyes, ready to be played off, like 
the artificial fountain in a garden. ‘The irrational parts of the 
creation engrofs much of the old Jady’s fondnefs: a lap-dog, a 
parrot, or a monkey, is a conftant obje& of affetion. They 
who pretend to this extreme fenfibility, fancy that they recom- 
‘mend themfelves by the affectation of weak nerves, and uncom- 
mon delicacy of conftitution. For their nice fenfations, the 
air ought never to be difturbed by a louder found than that of 
the nightingale. We have in this chapter a lively defcription 
of a maiden lady, furrounded by the animal creation in her own 
houfe, and then follow fome very juft ftri€tures on the affedta- 
tion of fuperlative delicacy in fentiment and language. By ladies 
of this turn, a word of the moft harmle(s fignification is con- 
fidered as obfcene. They confirm Swift’s obfervation, that 
nice perfons have nafty ideas. The Author illuftrates his obe 
fervations by exhibiting the character of a nice and delicate lady, 
who made coverings for the ftatues that adorned her father’s 
gardens. She fent to the Curate to defire that he would not ufe 
the word carnal in his fermons; and refufed to fubfcribe to the 
charity for the propagation of the gofpel, becaule fhe thought 
there was fomething indelicate in the word propagation. 

The Envy and Iil-nature of old maids are introduced to clofe the 
lift of their imperfections. If old maids are fubjeét to envy, it 
is no more than may be faid of people in other ftations of life. In 
the fine arts, envy never fails to infect the unfuccefsful tribe. In 
painting, fculpture, mufic, and every branch of literature, the mof 
exquifite productions have been depreciated by the malice of 
thofe who are not able to perform any thing praife-worthy. 
The fair fex are ftudents in the art of pleafing, and the old maid 
may, therefore, be confidered as an unfuccefsful artift. Her 
folitary diftrefs, and her craving curiofity, are ever fure to be 
infulted by the arrogant importance of thofe luckier females, 
who have been initiated into the myfteries of Hymen. A flight 
tincture 
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tincture of envy is, in this cafe, natural, and therefore in fome 
degree pardonable. When envy fwells to too great a fize, it is 
then not only vicious, but abfurd and odious ; abfurd, becaufe it 
purfues torment for pleafure; and odious, as the enemy of all 
focial delight. As the beft Burgundy, when fpoiled, produces 
the moft poignant vinegar ; fo the fuperannuated beauty turns 
into the fharpeft and moft acrimonious old maid, and her ill- 
nature, in the decline of life, is proportioned to the vanity of 
her youth. 

A country town is the proper theatre of the envious old maid. 
She deals in anonymous letters, and the mifchief which fhe 
occafions in families is her fupreme delight. She does her bufi- 
nefs very often without uttering a word: a fignificant glance of 
her eye, and an artful fhake of the head, will often ruin a fait 
reputation. This is fully exemplified in the character of Mrs. 
Winifred Wormwood. This lady looked like the innocent flower, but 
was the ferpent under it. Her various artifices to gratify her fell 
difpofition are painted in ftrong colours, and the ftory of Ned/on 
and Amelia, interwoven with the hiftory of Mrs. Wormwood, is 
beautifully told. The moral, drawn from the narrative, is in 
the words of the ancient philofopher, who ufed to fay, ** As 
ruft confumes iron, fo does envy the envious perfon.” ‘The 
ladies are, therefore, cautioned to improve their features by the 
exercife of good- nature. 

The fecond part of the firft volume proceeds to the AMIABLE 
qualities of ancient maids. Their Ingenuity is the firft topic. 
While other antiquaries. are employed in finding old ruins of 
Gothic architeture, our Author travels the country in purfuit 
of curious characters among fuperannuated maids. Having given 
this information concerning himfelf, he relates the hiftory of 
Doéor Coral, and his daughter, Theodora. He has the art of 
killing two birds with one ftone; for though his purpofe be to 
produce an extraordinary old maid, he prefents us, in his account 
of the Doctor, with a fly fatire on thofe who profefs the cha- 
rater of Antiquaries. ‘The daughter, as fhe defcended into 
the vale of years, became the greateft rarity in her father’s col- 
letion. She was a contented old maid, endeavouring, by filial 
tendernefs, and elegant ingenuity, to adminifter every comfort to 
afather in the decline of life. Mr. Hayley feems, generally, 
beft pleafed when giving a tale, that carries with it an imitation 
of life and manners. He is often happy upon thefe occafions, 
oe _ none more fo than in the account of Doéfor Coral and his 
amily, 

The Patience of old maids comes next under confideration. Of 
this virtue, the virgin martyrs who fuffered in the firft ages of 
Chriftianity are mentioned as bright examples. But he, who 


had the Hiflory of Conftantia to relate, and could find for his nar- 
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rative fo many graces of flyle, had no occafion to go back ta 
ancient times. The entire pflage would draw us into great 
length ; andt O give it piece- meal. or condenfed in'o an abrido- 
ment, wou! . an injury to a very tnterefting and beautiful 
ftory. The — gives ws reafon to imagine that this 
pleafing + tale has its foundation tn truth. Ilaving acquainted us 
with the manrer wt Conflantia’s ceath, the Author thus addrefleg 
her departed foul: 

‘ Farewell! thou gentle and benevolent fpirit. If, in thy prefent 
{fcene of happier exiftence, thou art confcious of fublunary occur. 
rences, difdain not this imperfect memorial of thy fufferings and thy 
virtues! and if the pages I am now writing fhould fall into the 
hand of any indigent and dejected maiden, whofe il} fortene may be 
fimilar to thine, may they footh and diminith the difquietude of, her 
life, and prepare her to meet the clofe of it with piety and com. 
pofure.’ 

The Charity of old maids, in the next place, attracts the au. 
thor’s notice, and, in this chapter, he has given a view of fome 
very agreeable fcenes in human life. Such reprefentations are, 
as Dryden exprefles it, the theft of the poets from mankind. We 
with it were-conGifent with the limits of our review to lay this 
whole chapter before our Readers; but fince that cannot be con- 
veniently done, we will not do fo much injuftice to the Author, 
as to give the broken members of his work. Whoever hasa 
mind to enjoy the plea‘ure arifing from the contemplation of 
amiable characters, drewn with truth and elegance, is referred to 
the original for the account of Charie//a, the portrait of AZeletina, 
and, above all, the exquifite hiftory of Angelica, ‘The power of 
charity and benevolent affections, to fil the mind with folid en- 
joyments and true happine(s, is here difplayed in the moft beau- 
tiful colourin 

Mr. Hayley concludes his firft volume with faying, 

* Perhaps, if a juft chronicle of old maids had been kept fince the 
creation, it would have prefented to us many rg, of virtue and 
benevolence. But of the ancient virgins of a remoter peri iod [ 
fhall fpeak at large in the fubfequent “ of this E lay. [ thall, to 
the wied of my abilities, collect all the feattered rays of light, with 
which antiquity can fupply me, for the i lufration of fo irterefti ing 
a fubject. To rival the curious refearc e s of our prefent moit cele- 
brated antiquaries, and in the wide fx Id, w hich I have chofen, to 
leave no bufh or bramble un explored, I fhall eng aire in the firit 
chapier of the fecond volume, if there ever exitted an ANTEDILU* 
vian Oxtp Mann.’ 

The Author keeps his promife, an d, indeed, with great ku- 
mour; having given, in a vein of ferious pleafantry, his pro- 
found refearches concerning virgins before the Deluge, he goes 


—_ 


on, in feveral fubfequent cha; pters, to enquire into the ftate of 
eld maidifia among the Jews, the Bigyptians, the Greeks, the 
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Roman Veftals before the Chriftian zra, and the increafe of old 
maids after that period. This part of the work is a pleafant fro- 
lic of imagination, and a lively fatire on the learned labours of 
thofe profound antiquarians, who fpend their lives in the invef- 
tization of important matters which nobody values but them- 
felves. The opinions of feveral of the fathers, fuch as Saint 
Gregory of Nyffa, St. Ambrofe, and Chryfofiom, are placed in a 
ridiculous light. The monaftic old maids, who diftinguifhed 
themfelves by their talents, are here recorded, and fome old maids 
of the new world are added to the lift. Thefe materials, with 
fome other mifcellaneous obfervations, and a fermon to old 
maids, compofe the fecond and third volumés of this ferio-comic 
erformance. 

The firft volume coming more home to men’s bufinefs and 
bofoms, is the moft interefting ; and fhews that the Author has 
talents for that fpecies of compofition, called the comic novel, 
In the fubfequent parts, he difplays his reading, and at the fame 
time laughs at the antiguarians in a pleafing flyle of ironical 
gravity. The whole is interfperfed with curious pafliges from 
ancient authors, and the reader is occafionally relieved with 
agreeable compofitions in verfe. Were we to hint a fault, we 
fhould fay that the enquiry into antiquity is carried to too great 
alength. It is a part of the Author’s plan, which, from its 
nature, Cannot be interefting to the generality of seaders. The 
fift volume, we repeat, zs intercfting, and fhews that the Author 
isnot only an attentive obferver of life, but that he has the ta- 
lents which conftitute an elegant moral painter. — JL. -+y. 





FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
Art. XIX. Der Zuftand des Staats, der Religeon, der Gelehrfamkeit, 


and der Kunft in Gros Britannien, gegen das Ende des Achtxehnten 
Jabr Hunderts. Von D. Gebh. Friedr. Aug. Wendeborn, Prediger 
in London. ‘The State of Government, Religion, Literature, and 
the Arts, in Great Britain, towards the Clofe of the 18th Cen- 
tury. By D. G. F. Aug. Wendeborn, Minifter of a German 
Church in London. 3 Vols. 12mo. Berlin. 


EW works are read with more eagernefs, or afford more 
rational amufement, than thofe which defcribe the cuftoms, 
manners, laws, political conftitution, &c. of foreign coun- 
tes. It is however to be lamented that the popularity of the 
fubjet tempts fo many to undertake it who are di/qualified for 
the bufinefs, Indeed, from the nature of the fubjeé itfelf, 
very few travellers can be fuppofed competent to the tafk, It 
requires free accefs to the genuine fources of information and 
Capacity to make a due improvement of this advantage: it re- 
quires an extenfive knowledge of various countries, in order to 
R 3 difcera 
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difcern what is peculiar to each: it requires that the author 
fhould diveft himfelf of every prepofleffion, and that he fhould 
know where to praife, and where to cenfure. Every country 
has its advantages and difadvantages; and in fome, thefe are % 
nicely blended that it may be difficult to difcover in which 
either of thefe predominate ; the inconveniences in the one, being 
counterbalanced by conveniences of which others are defti- 
tute. And where climate, government, or manners are the 
molt inaufpicious, oppreffive, or difgufting to a ftranger, the 
evils are not felt or perceived by the natives. In the former 
cafe, the difficulty of inveftigation arifes from the nature of the 
fubject itfelf; and in the latter from thofe involuntary and 
almoft pardonable prepofleffions, which require the ftrongeft 
efforts of the human mind to conquer them. 

Dr. W. feems to poflefs no inconfiderable portion of thefe 
requifites, He is well known among us, as a man of learning 
and abilities. He has refided almott twenty years in the me- 
tropolis of England, and has employed much of the time in 
making obfervations, and in collecting copious materials for the 
work before us. Where the facts are of fuch a nature that they 
could not fall under his own immediate obfervation, he affures 
us that he has been careful to obtain information from the moft 
authentic fources; and his remarks, in general, are fuch as 
fhew him to be a philofophic obferver of mankind. 

The fubjeéts treated in thefe volumes, fome of which are 
examined with a critical minutenefs, and others give rife to 
many peifigent remarks, are, The Form of Government — Power of 
te King klgufe of Peers, and different Orders of Nobility— Hou/e of 
Commons—The People—Land and Naval Force— National Expendi- 
tures, Debts, and Refources—~The Poor—Trade and Manufadtures— 
contraband Trade. Thefe compofe the firft volume. The fecond 
treats of The Laws and Courts of ‘fu/tice-~London——Characier of the 
Englifb—Direétions to Strangers. The third is devoted to the 
State of Religion in Great Britain, and contains ftrictures upon 
the Epifcopal Church—Methodi{m—Toleration—Diffenters, under 
which title are comprehended, Pre/byterians, Independents, Re- 
man Catholics, Quakers, and ‘fews—The Church of Scotland, with 
the Seceders and Nonjurors— Religious Opinions, from the extremes 
of Antinomianif{m to Atheifm; nor is the State of the Foreign 
Churches in London, omitted. 

Dr. W. profefledly intends this work for his own country- 
men; being encouraged by the favourable reception of a fmaller 
tieatife upon England, publifhed fome years ago, He acknow- 
Jedges, that, in his attempts to give a more accurate, circum 
ftantial, and impartial account of this celebrated ifland than 
his predeceffors have given, he is a€tuated by the defire of 
moderating, in fome degree, the indifcriminate and enthufiaftic 
admiration 
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gdmiration of it, which prevails fo much in Germany. He 
fays, that upon his firft arrival, he was under the influence of 
all thofe prejudices which flattering defcriptions had excited, 
But, after a more intimate acquaintance, and deeper refearches, 
thefe prejudices were removed. * England (fays he) ftill re- 
mains, in my opinion, one of the firft, if not the very firft 
nation upon the globe; but it is time that the extravagant 
notions entertained by my countrymen fhould be fomewhat 
retrained. 1 obferve (fays he) much good ; I fee many beau- 
ties; but by no means fo much and fo many as I had expected. 
I have difcovered, and I feel many advantages poflefled by 
England over my native country; but I have alfo learned that 
Germany has feveral advantages unknown to England.’ 

As we may naturally fuppofe that the generality of our 
readers are well acquainted with the principal facts contained in 
thefe volumes, we fhall chiefly confine our attention to fuch 
as, from their excellencies or defects, have given our Author 
occafion to notice them with approbation or cenfure. Thus 
may we be taught by a foreigner to judge with impartiality of 
our own excellencies and failings, where his animadverfions 
appear juft, and where his ardent defire to moderate the too 
favourable prepofleffions of his countrymen do not feem to have 
an undue influence on his remarks. 

The boafted and envied liberty of the people, our Author 
afcribes (in the view he gives of the Britifh conftitution) to their 
being their own legiflators, by means of their reprefentatives in 
parliament, and to their being judged by their peers in every 
criminal procefs. The Englifh (fays he} confider the grant of 
Magna Charta, in 1215, the Trial by Furies, and the Habeas 
Corpus act, as the grand pillars of their liberty: which privileges 
were confirmed and rendered perpetual by grants under fubfe- 
quent reigns. Thefe are our advantages; but he confiders the 
power of the crown, in fome refpeéts, as more thar a counter- 
poife, as an influence always ating in oppofition to and endan- 
gering the liberties of the people. * Notwithftanding the mo- 
narchy is limited, and the power of the King is in fome refpeéts re- 
frained, yet he enjoys many privileges, which give him great influ- 
ence in the ftate. His perfon is deemed facred; the laws take no 
cognifance of his actions. It is an allowed maxim, that the King 
cando no wrong. The minifters are an{werable for every violation 
of the laws, though committed by royal authority, The King has 
the right of declaring war, concluding peace, forming leagues, ap- 
pointing ambafladors.—He is the head of the church, and has the 
moft lucrative and honourable benefices in his gift.—All appoint- 
ments in the army and navy are at his difpofal.—He can aflemble or 
diffolve the Parliament at will—and his confent is neceflary to render 
every parliamentary aét valid.—He can create peers of the realm at 


pleafure.—The power of placing his fervants at the head of the Ex- 
R 4 chequer, 
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chequer, in which the annual produce of the taxes, &c. is depofited, 
alfo increafes his influence —In every procefs the King pays no colts, 
though he fhould lofe the fuit*; and as to private injuries, if any perfon 
bas, 1” point rf property, a juft demand upon the King, he mut petition 
him in his court of Chancery, while his Chancellor will adminifter right 
asawuiatter of grace, though not upon compulfion.’ 

Ona this Mr. W. ob‘erves, that the Germans, whom Englifh. 
men proudly regard as flaves, poflefs in fuch cafes more freedom, 
Their laws enable them to force princes to adminifter juftice, if 
they are not difpofed to it of themfelves. it is true, the Englith 
laws fet the fovereign at a diftance from every perfonal attack ; 
they fuppofe that he cannot do wrong, and confequently that 
he cannot commit a private injury: but fince his muniflers are 
amenable to the laws, the rights of the people are equally fecure, 
while the dignity of the crown is preferved. For, as a King can- 
not mifufe bis power without the advice of evil caunfellors, and the 
Gfjifiance of wicked minifiers, thefe men may be examined and punifhed. 
Lhe conflitution has therefore provided, by means of indictments and 
parliamentary impeachments, that no man Jhall dare to affi/t the crown 
in contr adiéiion ta the laws of the land. May we not add to this 
comment ¢, that the liberties of the people are more fecure, by 
tnis wife courtefy of our laws, than if the King was perfonally 
reiponfible? “The conteft between an injured zdividual and an op- 
prediive miniler being more equal than between a fubject and his 
jovereign, the methoas of redrefs will meet with proportionally 
fewer ovitacies. Whether the terms of the law call it grace, or 
compuljon, right is thll adminiftered. Can this be with equal 
boldneis allericd, in countries where the feudal fyftem has not 
totally Juft its influence; where the prince and his fubje€s are 
confidered as of a ditierent fpecies, and where every intermediate 
perion between the injured and his oppreffor, inttead of being 
ready conductors to redreis, generally find it their intereft to in- 
creafe the injury by neglect, chicanery, and infult? 

The Author proceeds to give his countrymen a very circum- 
flantial account of the Peers of the realm, Privilezes of the Houje 
of Lords,—different ranks cf Nobi.tty, Orders of Kuighthcod ; and 
Intermixes with his narrative many pertinent remarks. He ob- 
ferves, that © it reflects no {mal] honour on the nobility, that 
fuch numbers have diftinguifhed themfelves for their learning, and 
have fhone as authors, and friends to the Mufes. ‘The names cf 
Lords Bacon, Shafteibury, Bolingbroke, Burlington, Pembroke, Or- 
rery, Littleton, Pomfret, Cheiterfie!ld, and others, are well known in 
the literary and philofophic world.’ But he laments that the prefent 
day does not appear fo favourable to fcience. ‘* The modern educa- 
tion of the young nobility is perhaps more expenfive than formerly. 
‘Fravelling is now the mode, and they travel in multitudes; but very 


* Nor does he receive coits when he gains the {uit 
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few give promifing indications of fhining talents, or great abilities, 
They feem more attentive to the external ornament, than to the ine 
ternal furniture, of their heads; {pend their time in drefs, public ex- 
hibitions, hunting, races, and other amufements ; and few feek to 
do honour to their country, or to their elevated ftation, by encou- 
racing ufeful arts and {ciences.’ 

“We thal! leave thofe whom it may moft concern to judge of 
the truth of thefe reflections; though we are much inclined te 
think that the exceptions are more numerous than the cenfure 


feems to admit. 

That the younger fons of a noble family fhould engage in 
commerce, and enrich themfelves by traffic, while in other coun- 
tries they languifh under pride and poverty, is defervedly noted 
with the higheft approbation. * Bufinefs is frequently tranfaéted 
at Change with a merchant whofe rank is not known, the furnames 
of his father and elder brother being fupplanted by the titles they bear 
as Lords and Earls. By the collateral branches being thus blended 
with the people at large, it fometimes happens that a man, born in 
obfcurity, and fubfifting by manual labour, rifes to wealth and dig- 
nity. Not long fince a poor perfon, who plyed a ferry-boat between 
Portfmouth and the Ile of Wight, became an Irifh Peer: and if the 

refent Earl of Chefterfield fhould die without ifflue, a fhopkeeper at 
Bath or Briftol will fucceed to his titles.’ 

Under the article of People, Dr. W. takes occafion to givea 
patticular account of the Houfe of Commons, the rules and forms 
oblerved in pafling an A& of Parliament, the freedom of debates, 
&c, ‘If ever an opportunity prefented itfelf of rivalling the elo- 
guence of Greece and Rome, it is here. A Member of Parliament 
enjoys the utmolt freedom of fpeech; and I muft acknowledge, that 
I have often heard fpeeches delivered, both in the Upper and Lower 
Houfe, that would refle& no difhonour on a Cicero or a Demo/thenes. 
The debates, in either Houfe, excite, in a ftranger, who has a com- 
petent knowledge of the language, the molt agreeable aftonifhment ; 
when he is witnefs to that freedom with which each member delivers 
his opinion, and with what forcible terms he delineates the influence 
of the Court militating againft the liberties of the People. But when 
at length the gue/iox is called for, and they proceed to vote, the 
ftranger learns that the whole conteft was little more than a form, a 
kind of mock battle, and that the iffue of the debates was predeter- 
mined before the members were aflembled.’ 

Oofervations on the Britifh Conftitution form a feparate ar= 
ticle, Dr. W. does not appear fo warm an admirer of the Bri-~ 
tith Conftitution as moft other learned foreigners who have 
written on the fubject, On the contrary, he expatiates on its 
manifold defects. He is apprehenfive that the power given to the 
Crown, and its poffe fling fuch various means of corruption, con- 
nected with the partial reprefentation of the People in the Houfe 
of Commons, and the long duration of Parliament, may, under 
el amoitious prince, lead to defpotifm, 
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Having made fome pertinent remarks on the difadvantapes 
attending the Monarchical, Ariftocratic, and Democratic forms of 
government, he obferves, that, ‘as they are all fo very imperfeét, 
it is eafy to imagine that a fourth, buils with fuch imperfect mate. 
yials, cannot be free from imperfeftions. This is the cafe with the 
Britith conftitution ; it is a medley of all the others. The fabric 
may poflibly be confidered as a mafier- piece of human wifdom, and 
in this light the Englith in general confider it ; yet manifold are the 
faults difcoverable in it. The inceflant conteits, and permanent pars 
ties, that keep the nation in a {pecies of ferment, and the revolations 
that have taken place, are indubitable proofs that a conititution, 
compofed of fuch jarring elements, contains within itielf the prin- 
ciples of commotion. Before I had acquired a more accurate know- 
ledge of affairs, I was ufed tothink, that ifthe maxims of the confti- 
tution were ftri€tly adhered to, the People might be happy, and the 
King both beloved and honoured. Yet as oftcn as I expreffed thefe 
thoughts, the aniwer was invariably,— shis is impoffible; England muft 
be governed by parties. Indeed, confidering the form of government, 
it is fcarcely poflible to do without them. Power and authority are 
things which have too much influepce upon mankind ; and the defire 
of limiting the power of fovereigns is as ftrong as their eagernefs to 
rule uncontrouled, ‘The King’s power is in itfelf, according to the 
conftitution, very great ; and although the power and privileges of 
Parliament, particularly of the Lower Houfe, appear great, yet the 
influence of the Crown will always be fo prevalent as to fecure a ma- 
jority of votes ; and thusit may become in fact the chief legiflatiye 
power, acting uncontrouled under the appearance of a perfect con. 
formity to the principles of the conititution. It is therefore evident, 
thar, if the King did not enjoy an influence that both furnifhes the 
means, and prompts the defire to corrupt ; and if there was not an 
Upper Houfe perpetually inclining to the fide of the King, the Houfe 
of Commons would be more patriotic, and the will of the community 
at large would be the grand objet of every motion and of every 
law.’ 

The truth of fome of the above pofitions will be readily 
allowed ; but others will be litigated by almoft every Englifh- 
man. ‘That feveral millions of people cannot be fully and pro- 
perly reprefented by a Parliament, chofen by merely 260,060 
votes, of which fome thoufands, from their offices, are at the 
beck of the Court; and fome thoufands more liable to be fe- 
duced by the moft unworthy candidates, who genefatly bribe 
the higheft: and that an ambitious King, wicked Miniftry, and 
venal Parliament, may endanger our liberties, are truths which 
few will deny ; and they prove that the conftitution is not fo 
perfect but it is ftill capable of fome amendment; which is the 
cafe with all human affairs. But the queftion is, whether, with 
all thefe difadvantages, the form of government be not upon the 
whole better than that of any other hitherto eftablifhed ? Can 
the vices of one man, or of a few individuals, fo fpeedily pro- 
duce the moft fatal effects ? Muft there not be a general depravity 
of 
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of manners amoncft us before our liberties can be fubverted ? If 
we can only be flaves by felling ourfelves, then muft our morals 
be more in fault than our government. It were devoutly to be 
wifhed that fuch regulation could be made, as to remove all 
teaiptations to corruption; in the mean time, we muft deem 
ourfelves peculiarly fortunate in a conftitution that fecures us 
from every thing but our own depravity. In fhort, if better 
care be taken to check that laft of power fo natural to man, and 
if the means of redrefs remain much longer in our hands than 
in moft other ftates, the fuperiority of our government will be 
manifeft. The axiom, that a conftitution formed out of the 
union of three others muft in its nature be imperfect, is by no 
means conclufive. This was the opinion of Tacitus, and it is, 
according to our judgment, fatisfactorily confuted by Black/one *, 
who obferves, that ‘* although, in a Democracy, public virtue is 
more likely to be found; yet popvlar aflemblies are frequently 
foolifh in their contrivance, and weak in their execution ;” (and, 
may we not add, are liable to be under the abfolute direction of a 
few interefted individuals, who aflume the garb of patriotifm?) 
“In Ariflocracies there is more wifdom, but lefs honefty and lefs 
ftrength than in a Monarchy. A Monarchy is the moft powerful 
of any, all the finews of government being knit together, and 
united in the hands of the prince; but then there is imminent 
danger of his employing that ftrength to improvident and op- 
preflive purpofes. The imperfections of each,” he adds, ** are 
happily avoided in our conftitution, The executive power bein 

lodged in a fingle perfon, all the advantages of ftrength and dif- 
patch are enjoyed: and as the legiflature of the kingdom is en- 
trufted to three diftin&t powers, actuated by different fprings, 
and attentive to different interefts, no inconvenience can be ate 


tempted by either of the three branches, but will be withftood 


by one of the other two; each branch being armed with a nega- 
tive power, fufficient to repel any innevation which it fhall think 
inexpedient or dangerous, &c. &c.” 

“x, W. enumerates, with the warmeft approbation, the me- 
thods propofed, fome years ago, to render the Parliament more 
independent of the Crown. He then enquires into the ftate of 
patriotifm ; the different parties that fubfift among us, the.ori- 
gin of Whigs and Tories, and the motives which influence the 
different denominations of men to incline toward monarchical or 
republican principles, 

Our Author next proceeds to give a circumftantial account of 
the land and fea forces of the kingdom. Under this head, he ob- 
ferves the great caution which is taken by our laws againft the 
bad effeéts of a ftanding army. He traces the origin of a na- 
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tional militia, the changes this eftablifhment has undergone at 
different times, and ftates the laws by which it is now regulated, 
He juftly obferves, that the fecurity of a nation, firuated like 
Great Britain, muft confift in the force of its navy ; which 
is not only better calculated to protect its extenfive coafis from 
invafion than the largeft army, but alfo renders the ufe of forti- 
fications unncceflary ; which too frequently prove treacherous 
friends, and may be employed to enflave a people, as well as to 
protect them. Speaking of the ftate of the navy, he obferves, 
that Sir Edward Coke thought that England had reafon to boatt 
of the ftrength of her navy in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
when it confifted of 33 fhips of war. But what would he have 
fsid, had he lived tn the prefent times; when, according to the 
Regifter of the Admiralty, it appears to confift of no lefs than 
170 fhips of the line! He gives his countrymen a circumftantial 
sccount of the number of failors allotted to each fhip ; the divi- 
fien of the navy into fquadrons, the different ranks of Admirals 
and other officers, with their appointments; the order of battle, 
various modes of engaging, &c. Under the article of AZanning 
the navy, he takes occafion to make fome very pointed obferva- 
tions upon the horrid cuftom of prefling frecmen to protect our 
liberties ; and of treating thofe as felons, who fupport the na- 
tional glory. And he juftly expreffes his aftonifhment that men, 
compelled to the fervice, fhould yet be fo ftrongly atuated by the 
amor patria; atruth this, which renders oppredlive meafures {till 
more unjuttifiable. — 

In treating of the national debt, and expenditures, thefe fub- 
yetts are circumftantially ftated, from the beft poffible informa- 
tion. 

The Poor pafs next in review. Their alarming increafe he 
partly afcribes to their being infected by the common contagion 
of luxury and extravagance, and to their total inattention, in 
days of profperity, to adverfe feafons that may arrive. The pro- 
vifion made for them, he obferves, exceeds the revenues of many 
princes, and the number of the poor amounts to about one 
feventh of the inhabitants. In the year 1680, little more than 
a century ago, the poor’s taxes produced no more than 665,392 4.3 
in 1764, they ftood at about, 1,200,000/.; and in 1773 they 
were eftimated at 3 millions! He ttrongly recommends the plan of 
a poor~houfe erected in the county of Norfolk as a model worthy 
of imitation, and as the moft likely remedy againft this growing 
evil, Suppofe (fays he) that in England there are 10,c00 pa- 
rifhes, and that a workhoufe was eftablifhed in each parifh con- 
taining 20 poor, every one of whom fhould be able.to earn by 
Jabour but four pence per day; and allowing three hundred days 
in the year for labour, they would fave a million per annum to 
the fate. 
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On the fubje& of Population, our Author ftates the conteft be- 
tween Dr. Price and his opponents, and inclines to the calculations 
of the former, as being drawn from lefs dubious data. He 
confiders the ftatements given by Mefirs. Wales and Eden, and 
from which they conclude that the number of houfes is increafed, 
as depending on premifes too precarious. The increafe of 
houfes, aflerted by Mr, Vales, is chiefly taken from a furvey of 
Yorkfhire and Lancafhire; where, as new manufactures have been 
eftablifhed, the number of buildings muft have incrcafed in pare 
ticular towns. But if the account of Mr. /Vales be accurate, 
and there be no decreafe of dwellings in other provinces, then 
muft the reports of the fworn Commillioner be fa!fe. But it is 
moft probable, that the cottages of the poor cecreafe very much, 
while thofe houfes which are tubject to the window-tax may be 
upon the increafe, particularly in quarters where trade flouriihes. 
So that when Mr. /¥G/es aflerts that, in the year 1756, the num- 
ber of houfes in the North-riding of Yorkfhire was only 1716, 
and that within 25 years there was an increafe of 269 families, 
no notice is taken of the number of farm houles and cottages, 
which have been deftroyed 3 and which (though they make no 
figure in the eftimates of window-rates) are more fayourable ta 
population than palaces. Our Author concludes by expatiating, 
with all the warmth of genuine philanthropy, on the ab/furdity 
of thofe laws that are unfriendly to population. 

Treating of Commerce, he obierves, that the power and wealth 
of England, which excite the envy and aftonifhment of other 
nations, proceed chiefly from its commerce. This feems not. to 
have been attended to before the days of Queen Elizabeth; but 
from that period the riches and power of the nation have made 
a rapid increafe, The famous Navigation AQ, that pafled a little 
before the reftoration of King Charles, had an amazing cffe&. 
Eftimating the merchant fhips by the tons they carry, there was 
an increafe of g5,266 tons in one year. At the time of the 
Revolution, they amounted to 190,000; and towards the end of 
King Villiam’s reign, to 320,000. In the years 1773 and 1774 
they were eftimated at 800,000. Taking Sir C. Wbitworth for 
his guide, our Author gives a ciscumitantial account of the dif- 
ferent exports and imports of England to and from every part of the 
globe; by which it appears, that before the laft deftructive war the 
balance in favour of the country was no lefs than 2,356,414 /. 
It appears alfo, from different tables, that the average of gains 
for the {pace of thirty years may be reckoned at 5 millions per 
annun, which gives a fum of no Jefs than 150 millions of clear 

proit. If it be afked, where this immenfe wealth remains, he 
aniwers, it has partly been employed in eftablithing plantations 
in North America and the Weft India iflands, and partly e¢x- 
ported for the payment of intereit for monies veiled by foreign 
ers 
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ers in the public funds, which makes a dedu€tion of 3 milliong 
er annum. 

Notwithftanding the great lofs which, it is natural to ima- 
gine, England muft fuftain by the independence of the colonies, 
and the free trade of Ireland, yet he remarks, that it is yet in 
her power, by commerce, and by virtue of her own natural pro. 
duéts, to maintain her refpectability, and increafe her riches, 
fuppofing that the was alfo deprived of her poffeffions both in the 
Eaft and Weft Indies, He next procecds to enquire with what 
countries the balance of trade may be fuppofed to be againft, or 
in favour of England. By Ruffia, Sweden, and Denmark, the 
Jofes. It is much difputed, refpecting Germany, on which 
fide the balance lies. It appears, at firft, to be decidedly in fa. 
vour of England; both the quantity and value of goods ex. 
ported from hence to Germany, being much fuperior to thofe im- 
ported. But it muft be obferved that Germany is a confiderable 
gainer upon many of thefe articles, by difpofing of them again to 
the adjacent countries; and alfo.that feveral forts of goods are 
entered at the Cuftom-houfe, as imported from Holland and Italy, 
which are the produce of Germany, With France the lofs is very 
confiderable; for although the balance appear in the books of 
the Cuftom-houfe much in favour of England, yet the immenfe 
contraband trade greatly preponderates in favour of France. He 
further fuggefts, that by the fuppreffion of fmuggling, and a 
prudent commercial treaty, both nations might be benefited, 
and the occafion of perpetual contentions taken away. Both 
thefe objects are now accomplifhed ; and every friend to human- 
ity, every lover of his country, muft wifh them to anfwer the in- 
tended purpofes. This chapter contains much interefting mat- 
ter, which cannot be further noticed without exceeding our pres 
fent limits. 

In his account of the manufactures of the kingdom, he ex- 
preiles his admiration at the high degree of perfection to which 
they are arrived; at the incredible number of hands employed ; 
and the expedition, elegance, and cheapnefs of the goods. We 
think, however, that he is miftaken when he afferts, that the fo- 
reign woollen cloths are fcarcely inferior to the Englifh, and 
feems furprifed that the latter fhould be fo much preferred. 
Nor can we agree with him in the affertion, that foreign dies or 
colours, are in general preferable.” It is readily allowed, that 
in the d/ack die we are much excelled by the Dutch; but as to 
moft other colours and particularly /carlet, blue, and garnet, we 
excel them both in the vividnefs and fixedne/s of the colours. 
The foftnefs of the feel, which he commends in the Dutch 
cloths, proceeds merely from their loofer contexture, and this 
again proceeds from their not being fo firmly milled; in confequence 
of which defe&t, though there manifeftly arifes a confiderable 
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faving of materials to the manufacturer, yet the cloth is by no 
means fo ftrong ; and, the nap being eafily fretted off, a coat ap- 
pears much fooner threadbare. " 

(The remainder of this work to be confidered in a future Article.) 
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PHILOSOPHY. 


Art. 20. 4 Examination of the 3d and 4th Definitions of the Firft 
Book of Sir Ifaac Newton’s Principia; and of the Three Axioms 


or Laws of Motion. By Robert Young. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Becket. 
1787. 
‘ HE whole account of the wis inertie,’ fays this writer, ‘ is a 


feries of inconfiltencies ; and the more it is attempted to be 
explained, the more incomprehenfible it will be found.” The very 
name in his opinion is a contradiétion, and fignifies nothing. ‘A 
force of inactivity ,’ he aflerts, ‘ is the fame as a forcele/s force.’ Sir 
Ifaac Newton defines the term v/s inertia, without the leaft ambi- 
guity or obfcurity, to be, that innate tendency ‘ gua corpus unum- 
quedque, quantum in fe eff, perfeverat in flatu fuo, vel quiefcendi, vel 
movendi uniformiter in diredium;’ 1. €. by which every material body 
whatfoever, as much as is in itfelf, perfeveres in its proper ftate, either 
of reft or uniform reétilineal motion. Mr. Young forces into the 
definition thetyvord endeavour, and the definition implies, in his opi- 
nion, ‘ that every body at reft endeavours to continue at reft.? This 
endeavouring to continue at reft, caufes a long metaphyfical difquifi- 
tion, at the end of which our Author concludes, ‘ That bodies do 
not endeavour to remain at reit while they are at reft.” Newton never 
had any fuch thought; he plainly meant, that every body has a na- 
‘tural tendency to fer/evere in the ftate in which itis. Ifa body be 
at reft, it will remain at reft; or, which is the fame thing, it has in 
itfelf a tendency (but it does not endeavour) to remain at reft, From 
this view of the fubject, Mr. Young feems to have been engaged 
onlyia'.a logomachy; and his miftake, probably, arifes from a mif- 

gt age 

apprehenfion of Sir Ifaac’s idea. —_——s 


Law. 

Art. 21. The whole Proceedings on the Trials of tavo Informations ex- 
hibited ex officio by the Attorney General againft Lord George Gor- 
don: one for a Libel againft the Queen of France, the other for 
a Libel on the Judges. Alfo The Trial of Thomas Wilkins for 
printing the lait mentioned Libel, ‘Tried at Guildhall, June 6, 
1787, before Judge Buller. Taken in Short-hand by Jofeph Gur- 
ney. S8vo, 2s. Gurney. 

Caglioftro received a meflage ftom M. Barthelemy (the Chargé 
ces Affaires at our court in the abfence of Count d’Adhemar) re- 
Quefting that he would attend at the French ambaffador’s, in confe- 
quence of a permiflion granted to Caglioftro, to return to France. 
Lord George Gordon went with Cagliofzo. The next morning a 


paragraph 
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paragraph appeared in the Public Advertifer, ftating that Caglioftra 
waited on M. Barthelemv, accompanied with Lord Georse Gordon 
and M,de Growville,—that Mr. B. expreffed a defire to fpeak ta , 
Caglioftro in private, to which Caglioftro would not fubmit,—that } 
Mr. B. then read a letter from France [the fubftance of this letter ig 
not mentioned], of which Caglioitro requefted a copy, but was re. 
fufed, and the paragraph concludes thus: A great deal of converfa. : 
tion then enfued upon the fubject, which will, in all probability, 
give rife to a full reprefentation to the King of France, who is cers 
tainly very much impofed on. ‘The Queen’s party is {till violent 
againft Comte de Caglioftro, the friend of mankind: and De Bre. 
ceuil—Le Sieur de Launey— 'liton—De Brunieres—Maitre Chefnon 
—Barthelemy—and Dazimer, are the mere inftruments of that fac- 
tion. The honour of the King of France, the juftice and judgment 

of the Parliament of Paris, the good faith of the citizens, and the 
good name of the nation, are all attaintea by the pillage and detens 
tion of the property of Comte de Caglioitro.’ 

This paragraph and another fubfequent to it, nearly of the fame 
purport, were proved by Mr. Woodfall to have been written by Lord 
George Gordon ; whom the jury pronounced guilty of libelling the | 

Jueen of France, and the French Ambaflador. ; 

The other libel of which Lord George was found guilty, was a> 
pamphlet, entitled *‘ The Prifoners petition to Lord G. G. to pre- 
ierve their lives and liberties, and prevent their banifhment to Bo- 
tany Bay.’ It was proved that Lord George had written this petition 
himfelf, and that Mr. ‘Thomas Wilkins had printed it. They were 
both found guilty. an’ tie 
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Mrpicat. 
Art. 22. Obfervations on Medical FleZricity, containing a Synopfis 

of all the Difeafes in which Kletricity has beea recommended or 

applied with Succefs. By Francis Lowndes, Medica! Eleétrician, 

Svo. 1s. 6d. Nicol, &c. 1757. 

A Catalogue of fuch cafes, as have fallen under Mr. Lowndes’s 
notice, in which eleétricity has either perfectly cured the difeafe, or ‘ 
given great relief. The Author has alfo added foine ufeful direcs 
tions for applying electricity in particular cafes, ? 


Ast. 23. GASet of Anatomical Tables, with Explanations, and-an 
Abridg of the Practice of Midwifery. By William Smellie, 
M.D. A new Edition, carefully corrected and revifed, with 
Notes and Iliuftrations, by A. Hamilton, M.D. F.R.S. Pro- 
feffor of Midwifery at Edinburgh. Svo. 6s. Boards. Elliot. 
1787. 

The original edition of Dr. Smellie’s Midwifery was given to the 
world, in three volumes o¢tavo, at feparate times; and was illuf- 
trated with plates, as large as the life, which were publithed in oné 
Jarge volume royal! folio, accompanied with a fhort explanation of 
the figures, and references to the three volumes-of the general 
fy{tem. 

Dr. Hamilton has here reduced the figures fo as to bring them into 
an octavo lize, whereby the origina! intention of Dr. Smellie is fruf- 
trated. It is ona perfedl knowledge of the fize and preportion of 
th¢ 
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the bones that the whole practice depends ; and on that account, by 


exhibiting the figures in their natural fize and pofition, Dr. Smellie’s 
plates ever have been, and moft probably ever will be, the beft 
means of conveying a proper idea of the parts, to fuch ftudents as 
have not the opportunity of a long attendance at an anatomical 
theatre. By reducing the fcale, Dr. Hamilton has reduced the 
rice of Smellie’s tables ; which may ferve as an apology for the pre« 
fent edition. But indeed the original price of the large plates (29 in 
number, and each on a whole fide of royal folio) which is only 45 
fhillings, is a fmall fum, compared to the ufefulnefs of the work. oe 


Art. 24. 4 Review of Feffe Foot’s Ob/fervations on the new Ofinions 
of Fohn Hunter. By Charles Brandon Trye, Member of the Cor- 
poration of Surgeons. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Murray. 1787. 

Mr. Foot’s fenfible remarks on Mr. Hunter’s new opinions were 
written, as we obferved in our firft account of them (See Rev. 
vol. Ixxv. p. akg. ), with no {mall degree of acrimony ; this circum- 
ftance hath called forth, among other opponents, Mr. Trye, who 
makes a feeble attempt to refute Mr. Foot’s obfervations; had Mr. 
Trye attended to what we faid on fympathy when Mr. Hunter’s 
book was before us, he could not, furely, have’defended Mr. H.’s 
opinion, or have blamed Mr. Foot for cenfuring it. Mr. Trye 
fays, that Mr. Foot has been very attentive to the advice ‘* Throw 
dirt enough, and fome will ftick:”” Mr. Trye himfelf has not ne- 
gle&ted the maxim. : D2 


Art. 25. Stri@ures in Vindication of Jome of the Do&rines mifrepre- 
fented by Mr. Foot, in his two Pamphlets entitled ‘* Obfervations 
upon the new Opinions of John Hunter, in his late Treatife, &c. 
&c.” By T. Brand, Membe? of the Corporation of Surgeons, &c. 
4tge 2s. 6d. Nicol. 1787. 

Vitblence is the heal of the difeafe which is the fubje& of 
this controverfy ; it is alfo the characteriftic of the pamphlet before 
us, The moft judicious part of Mr. Foot’s obfervations on Mr. 
Hanter’s new opinions remains unanfwered by Mr. Brand. As a 
pupil of Mr. Hunter, it was laudable in our Author to defend the 
tenets of his mafter ; but he is very unequal to the tafk. Independ- 
ent of his cenfures on Mr. Foot, this heated writer attacks Sharpe, 
Gataker, and Pogt,—men who have been ornaments to their profeéf- 
fig, and whofe acknowledged veracity and integrity would not fuffer 
them on any account to ~ what Mr. B. calls a falfehood, in their 
ufeful publications. When Mr. Sharpe fays, ‘I have lately met 
with an inftance. in a body I diffefted, &c.’ there is not the leat 
ground for doubting that Mr. Sharpe had diffef&ted the body. It is 
too great arrogance and prefumption to attribute every improvement 
in anatomy and furgery to one man. 0 


6 
Art. 26. Qb/ervations on Poifons ; and on the Ufe of Mercury in the 
Cure of obftinate Dyfenteries. By Thomas Houlfton, M.D. A 
new edition. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Elliot. 1787. 
_ In the 71ft volume of our Review, p. 390, we noticed the firft edi- 
tion of Dr. Houlfton’s Obfervations ; the prefent edition is encreaf 
with four additional papers fimilar to the former. e- 


Rev, Sept. 1787. | S Epvu- 
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EpUCATION. 


Art. 27. A new Syftem of Reading ; or the Art of reading Englith, 
prattically exemplified in almoft every Word in ufe, and farther 
illuftrated from the Beauties of the whole Bible. By Mr. du Mi. 
tand. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. Law. 1787. __ 

Mr. du Mitand dedicates this work to Mr. Raikes of Glocefter, 
and would think himfelf fully recompenfed, and completely happy, if 
it prove in any way ferviceable to the Sunday fchools. The Author had 

smot, perhaps, fufficiently confidered, that thefe laudable inftitutions 

were intended to inftruct poor children in the great truths of the 

Chriftian religion, and to curb the prevalence of vice and immoral- 

ity, by inftilling into the minds of the rifing generation the genuine 

-principles of piety and virtue, but by no means to teach elocution, 

or oratory. 

Whether this publication can anfwer the purpofe of teaching either 

_Englifhmen or foreigners the true pronunciation, is doubtful. A 
foreigner who has obtained a proper pronunciation of our language 
is rara avis in terris; and, if we may judge from fome of Mr. du 

Mitand’s rules, his pronunciation is not perfeétly polite. *¢ Ea,’ he 

fays, ‘ founds like e¢ long, as mean; or like ee, as clear,’ p. 3. 

What difference there is between e long and eg is not eafily deter. 

_mined. Mr. du Mitand accentuates conventicle thus, cénvey.- 


Mitand’s publication is, perhaps, inferior to none. Fe 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Art. 28. 4 fhort Abridgment of the Bible; with Refletions, anda 
Catechifm of Queitions. z4to. 8d. fewed. Baldwin, 1787. 
Certain detached ftories from the Bible are here given, in a fimple 
ftyle.. The reflections and catechifm are well intended to imprefs on 
the minds of children the doétrines which the portions of Scripture, 
here collected, contain. ¥ 


PoETRY. 


Art. 29. Poetical Efays. By the Rev. William Atkinfon, M.A. 
Fellow of Jefus College, Cambridge. 4to. 1s. Wallis. 1786. 
. This Writer attempts the fimple ftrains of paftoral dialogue, but, 
in gur judgment, with no great degree of fuccefs. In endeavouring 
to avoid unfuitable elegance, he ceafes to be poetical, and exempli- 
” fies the character, 
Serpit humi tutus nimium timidu/que procelle. 
This will appear from the following {pecimen: 
- © Colin. Forgive me, Lucy, if by Heaven I vow 
~Y6uf heart is colder than the coldeft fnow. 
True as’my foulinforms this vital clay, 
True as yond’ fun wae made to rule the day, 
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So true—within this beating heart I find, 
That only you I love of woman-kind ; 
Believe! it is my with to take for life 
You,.and you only, to my wedded wife. 
‘Luc. I tell you, fwain, I will no longer ftay 
To hear the nonfenfe that you’ve got to jay. 
You’re all alike unknown to love and truth, 
I dare not truit you with my virgin youth ; 
So let me go, before I’ve caufe to rue, 
You're all alike I fay, ah, me! adieu. 
© Colin alone. And is the gone, the dear, the lovely maid? 
True as I live my heart é¢ is betray’d. 
I love, but oh! I’m wretched and defpair, _ 
Why was I form’d fo weak, why fhe. fo fair ?? 8. 


Art. 30. Fables; Ancient and Modern. After the Manner of La 


Fontaine. By William Wallbeck. 8vo. 3s. 6d. fewed. Faulder. 


67. ; 
Mid Wallbeck-has here attempted that, which with the greateft 
abilities it would be difficult to perform:—he has endeavoured to 
transfufe the zatveté and lightnefs of La Fontaine, into a language 
which will fcarcely admit of it. . | 

The Frenchman throws his hand acrofs the lyre with Anacreontic 
eafe and gaiety,—the Englifhman ftrikes it with repeated paufes, 
and affected care. In the one, it is merely the effect of nature: in 
the other it is wholly the work of art—or, to ufe the language of the 
mufician, there is a want of grace, a want of tafte, in the perform- 
ance of the latter, for which a Jaboured correétnefs will not atone. 
We are indeed prefented with the pieces entire, and fome of them 
are in tolerable zime; but where, we would afk, is the expreffon, the 
execution that we were wont to admire? Alas! the hand of the mafter 
no longer touches the ftrings. 

In faying this, however, we. mean not to detract from the merit of 
Mr. Wallbeck. Some of his fables may be read with pleafure. But 
as his vanity leads him to imagine that he has ‘ acquired fomething 
.of La Fontaine’s manner,’ we can only affure him that we think he 
is miftaken: at the fame time obferving, as we hiuted at the begin- 


ening of this article, that the fault is not. fo much in Mr. W. asin the 


“la age in which he writes. The Reader is left to determine whe- 


ther the following fable is after the manner of La Fontaine, or nots 


‘ Out of its cage a Goldfinch by good luck 
Efcaped ; and to a neighbouring thicket took 
Its flight. *Twas followed by its little mafter 
With aching eyes, lamenting his difafter. 
As "twas impoffible the bird to reach, 
The cunning rogue attempted by fair fpeech 
To win upon the Goldfinch; and engage 
The'rover to return to his old cage. 
‘* How can you; Goldy, with abroad to range? 
** All things about you, muft appear moft itrange. 
*¢ Aceuftom’d to a calm domettic life, 
** How will you brook the buflle, noife, and ftrife, 

$2 ‘* Which 
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«© Which you will meet with? Enemies you'll find 
“* Numberlefs; not except your proper kind. 

“© You as an interloper they will treat, 

‘¢ A ftranger gueft come to devour their meat. 

‘© Ere fettled in a comfortable home, 

‘* Mifchances many may upon you come. 

«¢ Return then, Goldy ; and as heretofore 

‘<« I'll love you; or, if poffible, ftill more.” 

This Author, in his Preface, feems to affect a difplay of his read. 
ing. There are in it no fewer than twenty-four quotations, or f{craps, 
from Greek and Latin writers *. However apt the citations may be, 
we really do not fee the necefiity of employing them in the intreduc- 
tiog, to a work which will probably be confined to the perufal of 
@hifiren:—we fay, we cannot difcover their u/efulne/s. Borrowing, 
therefore, one of the paflages adduced by Mr. W..but at the fame 
time hoping that he will not, on that account, retort on us the charge 
of pedantry, we bid him adieu 

Nifi utile eff quod facimus, fiulta ef gloria. ft B ’ 


Art. 31. Epiffola Eloife Abelardo, Latint reddita. Auk. J. Wright. 
4to. 1s. 6d. Lewis. 1787. 

Cui bono, is a queftion which a Reviewer has an unlucky pro- 
penfity to afk, whenever he opens a new work. What advantage 
can poffibly be derived to any fet of readers, by a Latin tranflation 
of Pope’s Eloifa to Abelard?—Such a performance may be con- 
fidered as a very proper exercife at {chool or at college; but when it 
appears before the tribunal of the Pablic, it cannot lay claim to the 
notice of the unlettered million ; and it muft poffefs very uncommon 
merit to attraét the attention of the learned, in thefe faftidious days. 

The verfion before us is fometimes elegant, generally faithful, and 
in a few inftances happy. Yet we /i// think, that Mr. Wright might 
have employed his time and his talents in more ufefal, and, indeed, 
more lucrative exertions. We mutt obferve, that the frequent ufage 
of the fynalzpha in the Jatter part of his pentameters is harth and ite 
elegant; and his application of Horace’s dulcifime rerum does not 

delight us. The pleafantry, which every claffical reader remembers 
"1a the original paflage, will not fuffer a ludicrous expreffion to ipcor- 
porate with the pathetic fentiments of Pope’s Epiftle. ~y' 


Art. 32. The Hiftory of Tobit; a Poem: with other Poems on various 
— By Jane Timbury. 12mo. 2s. 6d. fewed. Jamefon. 
1787. 

“ Tobit and his dog! "tis an odd fubjeét--you have read the 
the poem —is it a good one ?””—** O yes, Sir, very good.” Good 
for what ?”’——‘* The Author hall cell you :” 

‘ How tirefome, you cry, are thefe {cribbJers in rhime! 
The folly Towns but its my hobby-horfe, 
And you ¢an’t but acknowledge I might have a worfe: 





_ | 
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* *« Some, for renown, on {craps of learning dote, 
And think they grow immortal as they quote.” Youre: 
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Befides, it may ferve for one purpofe at leaft, 

As a quieting opiate to lull you to reft, 

Once more thea I with you a very good night.’ 
Echo. — Good night! 


E, 


DRAMATIC, 


Art. 33. The Diftref2d Baronet: a Farce in Two A@s. As it is 
performed at Drury Lane. By C. Stuart. 8vo. 18s. Debrett. 
This piece is dedicased to the Prince of Wales, in a ftyle that muft 

make his Roya! Highnefs either blufh or Jaugh. The Author begins 

with faying, ‘ Sir, you are the pbheycmenon of your rank,’ and he goes on 
in a ftrain confiftent with fuch a beginning. The fubject of the 
farce is, The diitrefs of a young Baronct, juft arrived at the age of 
qwenty-one, but already ruined by his follies. He has had dealings 
with a pawnbroker, of whom he ftil] wants more money. His fcheme 

w repair his loffes is by a marriage with Sophia, the pawnbroker’s 

daughter. ‘This amiable young lady has eloped from her father, 

and robbed him of money and jewels toa confiderable amount. In 





wader to try the affections of her lover, fhe pretends to have two 
gi fifters, one of whom is all affectation and delicacy, and the 
‘one? & complete fox-hunter. She mimicks them both in their turns, 
and the deception paffes with the Baronet. She is at length difco- 
yered by her father, who forgives the robbery, and confents to the 
match, becaufe the worthy pawnbroker is promifed a feat in Parlia- 
ment by the Baronet’s uncke. ‘Thus the piece ends. In the courfe 
of the action, every rule of probability is violated: the characters, 
in confequence of that original defect, are not copies from life, and 
the dialogue, by aiming at finery, is ftrained and unnatural, Ay. 


Art. 34. Harwef Home. A Comic Opera, in Two Aé&s. As per- 
formed at the Theatre-Royal in the Haymarket. By Mr. Dibdin. 
€vo. 1s. Harrifon and Co. 

pine fpecies of compofition which js intended to be the vehicle 

off fic, and, indeed, to derive its power of entertainment from the 

fongs interfperfed, ought never to -be braught to «he tett of ftrict cri- 
titiim. Confidered as an Opera, Harus? Home is not without its 
beauties. The bufinefs is thortly this: Cleora is the daughter of 

Scandaroon, who went, on the death of his wife, to travel abroad, 


_ and left his new-born child in the care of Signora Eftella, a foreign 


lady, and made fa, as it feems, for the purpole of dilplaying her fkill 
In mufic. Srandgroag, being returned from his travels, and wholly 
unknown to his daughter, pretends to be in love with her.. Cleora, 
on her part, loves Mr. Glazville, who follows her in a ruttic dif- 
guife, and mixes with the labourers at harvelt-time. His man Trim 
admires Unah, an Irith girl, who fings a number of Irith fongs, which, 
probably, give variety to the piece. Scandaroon (which feems to be 
an odd name) at laft difcovers himfelf, and, after declaring his in- 
tention to marry Effel/a in reward of her fidelity, gives Cleera to 
Glanville, with whofe father he had lived in intimacy. The inferior 
charaéters, which feem to be appendages to the plot, may divert in 
the reprefentation, and the piece all together may be acceptable in 
the theatre. Dp? 


5 3 Nove1i. 
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NoveEtuys. 


Art.35. The Perplexities of Leve. 12m0. 2s. fd. fewed. Lane. 1787, 
This Novel j§ not ill-written ; but its tendency ts pernicious. The 
fcene 4® it lies in the Eafl, and the flory is fimply as follows. The 
heroih®, a prince(s, refides in the court of the King her brother. She 
is in love with the fon of his minifter, but reafons of ftate will not 
Admit of her union with him. Like the man in the fable who ié 
mounted on a wild and furious horfe, fhe gives the rein to paffion— 
fhe allows it to run its career. The miferies confequent on this are 
many; and fhe at length is tempted to deftroy herfelf, after repeat. 
ing the following prayer: * That the God of Wifiom and Mercy 
would pity the weaknefs of his creature, who amidft wretchednefy 
and forrow had fupported her being, only that fhe might not feem’ 
to doubt his infinite goodnefs; and who now, blind, frail, and err- 
ing, too ignorant to know his will, and too finful to hope for his 
protection, ventured, trembling, and confcious of her own unworthi- 
nefs, to appear before the throne of eternal Majefty.’ 
' Now this, we fay, is of pernicious tendency: for to talk of any 
perfon becoming a fuicide, under the pretence of being ignorant o 
the will of heaven, is furely impious, in the higheft degree, LA 


Art. 36. Lucinda Ofourn: by a young Lady. 12mo. 2 Vols. 53, 
fewed. Geary. 1787. . 
. Lucinda Ojburn is not a firft-rate beauty: neither can her air and 
manner be properly confidered as her own. Some few graces fhe | 
certainly poflefies, but they are evidently borrowed from the amiable 
* Clarif,’ whofe acquaintance fhe appears tq have cultivated, but to 
_Whofg perfections and accomplifhments fhe could never attain. As 
‘her : however, have nothing difagreeable in them—though 
hearly the fame with thofe we meet with every day ;—and as her 
prattl—though it: amounts to little—has the negative merit of being 
inoffenfive, fhe may no doubt meet with powdered admirers who will 
pronounce her ‘ a heavenly creature.’ py 
| 
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MIscELLANEOUS, 


Art. 37. The Life of the Count Cagliofro; containing an authentic 

Relation of the uncommon Intidents that befel him darifg¢ his 
. Refidence in England, in 1776 and 1777, &c. &c. $vo. 38. Ed. 

fewed. Hookham. 1787. 

This work is given as the produétion of a female pen.  Prefixed 
to it, there is a dedication to Caglioftro*s wife, who is called Madame 
La Comtef. The defign, we are told, is to vindicaté an injured charac- 
ter, which has fuffered by the malignant fhafts of calumny. In the 
narrative, however, we find nothing that anfwers the intention of the 
Writer. The fatts are faid to bé taken from Caclioftro’s pzblications in 
England, and bis. other memoirs. Of thefe vouchers we gave our Opi- 
nion in our Review for the month of May laft, aad as we find in 
this apology for the life of Cagliofro almoft the fame facts, we fee 
no reafon to retra&t our obfervations. ‘The fame obfcurity hangs 
over the birth of the Count, and the whole ftory is too romantic 
even for the weet underftanding. To the affair of the jewels, and 
the part which. ti Cardinal de Rohan agted on that occafion, a ar- 
oe cumitance 
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cumftance is added, wholly deftitute of probability. The Cardinal, 
st feems, was uneafy under the difpleafure of the Queen of France, 
but was again to be received into favour. To this end, the Queen 
was to meet him in a garden atan hour appointed. The Cardinal 
goes, and is impofed on by a woman drefled up to perfonate the 
Queen. Could fuch a deception pafs on a man fo high in rank, for- 
tune, and quality, as the Cardinal de Rohan? This tale is told to vin- 
dicate injured innocence. An injudicious advocate too often ruins 
his caufe. The effeét of all that follows counteraéts the writer’s de- 
fin. Cagliofro, it appears, was in London in the year 1777. At 
that period, he, who was fo prodigioufly refpected abroad, brings 
with him no oredentials to introduce him to good company: on the 
contrary, we find him in an obfcure lodging, and immediately con- 
nected with fuch people as one Sachy, from Strafburg ; a Portuguefe 
woman, of the name of Blavary ; a man, called Vitellini, a pretender 
to chymiftry ; Lord Scott, an adventurer; a Mifs Fry; Reynolds, a 
fheriff’s officer ; Priddée the attorney, and feveral others. A {fcene is 
carried on, in which the Count pretends to calculate the fuccefs of 
lottery tickets, by the aid of a book, containing cabali/tical operations. 
After various dealings, AZi/s Fry brought an action againft the Count 
for 200/. ‘This came on to be tried before Lord Mansfield, —the late 
Mr. Wallace counfel for the plaintiff, and Mr. Duaxing for the de- 
fendant. ‘The matter was referred to Mr. Howarth, who unfortu- 
nately, in a few years afterwards, loft his life by the overfetting of a 
pleafure-boat. After hearing all parties, that gentleman made his 
award in favour of M:/s Fry, for the whole fum in queftion, and 
cofts, Caglioffro, for the fecurity of his perfon, took lodgings in 
the houfe of one Saunders, a fheriff’s oficer. Where, at this time, 
were the bankers that fupplied him with money in every part of Eu- 
rope? ‘That fiction appears now too ridiculous ; as we hinted in qur 
Review for May, p. 387. The Count was furrendered by his bail, and 
lodged in the King’s Bench prifon. ‘To releafe himfelf, he pawned 
foup-ladles, candlefticks, filver caftors, and other articles of that kind. 
There is, moreover, reafon to believe that Cag/iofro had been in 
London in 1772, under the name of Bal/amo. A bill of cofts was 
due to an attorney for bufinefs done for him in that year, and under 
thatname. An action to recover'the money was commenced againit 
Balfamo, alias Caglioffro. Inftead of difputing the fact, the Count 
left éffets in the hands of an officer of the King’s Bench to anfwer 
that demand, and fled the kingdom. He went to Strafburg, where 
the farce of diftributing medicines, and having money at command, 
is again repeated. ‘The ftory of the necklace follows, with all its ab- 
furdities—already noticed in our Review for May. p. 385. Caglioftro 
was ordered to depart from France, and to return no more. On his ar- 
rival in England, Priddle fues him for a bill of cofts amounting to 60/. 
The demand is referred to the Mafter, and the report made in favour 
of Priddle againft the innocent Caglioffro. More actions are brought 
againfthim. He pawns his jewels and other trinkets; and, after 
fecreting himfeif for fix weeks in the houfe of Mr. de Loutherbourg, he 
fied once more out of the kingdom. We are forry that fo eminent 
an artft as Mr. de Loutherbourg fhould be the dupe of fo much grofs 
impofture. Cagliofiro’s wife remained for a few weeks, to fell off ' 
S 4 the 
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the farniture of the houfe at Knightfbridge, and then followed her 
hufband to the continent. 

After this ftate of faéts, with many others too tedious to infert, we 
are told that Cagliofro’s character is ‘ a compound of light and thade ; 
his life chequered with grandeur and adverfity ; and that he had 
eminent virtues amidtt a cloud of human frailties.” We, on our part, 
are forry that fuch apparent artifice fhould find an apologift. When 
talents are employed to varnith fraud, the interefts of truth and of 
fociety are betrayed. It is not in the power of language to lend the 
glofs of probability to fuch a life as that of the Count Cagliofro, 
Beware of counterfeits, for fuch are abroad ! AL —y: 


Art. 38. Captain Inglefield’s Vindication of his Condu&; or, a Reply 
to a Pamphlet entitled, ‘* Mrs. Inglefeld’s Fuftification.”  8vo, 
1s. 6d. Murray. 

It is difficult to interfere with fuccefs in family difputes ; nay, itis 
feldom, if ever, poffible, on fuch occafions, to enter with full and 
clear comprehenfion into the real merits of the cafe: the charges on 
the one hand, the juftifications on the other—the criminations and 
recriminations,—and all the various matter of ‘* vain debate,” of 
which, in general, there is ** no end.”»—In the prefent cafe, however, 
there was but one fingle fact to be eftablifhed: either the lady was 
intimate with the Negro, or fhe was not.~ The lawyers have been 
favourable to her in their decifions; but her hufband ftill maintains 
his accufation, in order to vindicate his conduct through the whole of 
the paft proceedings, in relation to this very difagreeable bufinefs.— 
In brief, thofe who have perufed Mrs. Inglefield’s ‘ Juftification,’ 
ought, in juftice to the Captain’s character, to read this Reply, and 
they will then fee, as we think we now do, the utter impoffibility of 
that reconciliation, fo ftrongly recommended to the parties by the 
gentlemen of Doctors Commons. 

*_* Mrs. Inglefield’s Jufifcation was noticed, not unfavourably, 
in our laft month’s Catalogue-—Perhaps, under the firft impreflion 
made by a lady’s defence, we felt for the honour of rHe Sex, as 
every man ought to feel; and as, we doubt not, Captain Inglefield 
himfelf feels, notwithftanding the part which he may have deemed 
himfelf obliged to aét, in vindication of H1s OWN HONOUR.—We are 
‘traly forry for both the parties. 


Art. 39. London unmafked; or, the New Town Spy. Exhibiting 3 
ftriking Picture of the World as it goes. In a Ramble through the 
Regions of Novelty, Whim, Fafhion, and Tafte, as found in the 
Cities of London and Weftminfter, their Purlieus, &c. By the 
Man in the Moon. 12mo. 2s. fewed. Adlard. 

Ned Ward, the original Londo Spy, has been followed by many 
imitators. If the prefent caricaturer has not more fancy and fun 
than fome of his learned predeceffors, he is, perhaps, a better. mo- 
ralizer and reflector. His book is calculated for the million. It will, 
at leaft, afford harmlefs amufement ; and it may convey fome ufeful 
hints to thofe who are not fufficiently on their guard againft the vices, 
follies, impofitions, and corruptions which abound in al] populous 
cities,—efpecially great capitals, fuch as the over-grown metropolis 
of this country, | = | 

Art. 
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Art. 4c. 4 Narrative of Fa&s, with occafional Remarks, and fpi« 
rituals:xperience of the Author. 1zmo. 15, 6d. Printed for, 
‘and fold by the Author. 1786. 

We can think of no motive on which this very peculiar tra& could 
have been fent into the world, but a hope that it might procure fome 
pecuniary affiftance for the writer. If fo—we fhould be forry to pre- 
vent any feafonable relief from coming to the diftrefled.—Octherwife, 
we fhould apprehend it had been much wifer in the good woman 
(for it is the work of a female}, whoever he is, to have with-held 
her experiences from public notice. She appears to be connected with 
the Methoditts, but at the fame time, in one place, fhe profeffes, that 
jfthe has a preference for one party of Chriftians to another, itis that 
of the Church of England :—indeed, the Methodifts, for the greater 
part, appear to be collected from the members of the Eftablifhed 
Church. He 
Art. 41. A Letter from the Right Hon. Lord George Gordon to the 

Attorney General of England, in which the Motives of his Lord- 

fhip’s public Conduét, from the Beginning of 1780 to the prefent 

Time, are vindicated. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Ridgeway. 1787. 

Lord G. Gordon chiefly confines himfelf to the fubje& of his 
late trials. He dates his Jetter from Amfterdam, where he fled * in 
order to efcape the fangs of the law. He plentifully abufes the At- 
torney General; but great illiberality appears in thofe parts of the 
letter in which he perfonally attacks Mr. Arden. He complains of 
the ‘ unprecedented and fevere hardfhip’ he fuffered in not being 
allowed to call Mrs. Fitzherbert as a witnefs on the trial for libelling 
the Queen of France and her ‘ royal confort’s reprefentative,’ Count 
d’Adhemar. 

After making fome apologies for leaving England, Lord G. G. 
thews in what inftances the laws have been ¢ fraudulently and ini- 
quitoufly’ executed. 

A fhort poftfcript is added, in which Lord G. addreffes the jury- 
men of England, and points out to them fuch a conduét as he thinks 
‘ will defeat the enthufiafm of wrong-headed crown lawyers.’ R- hie 


Art. 42. 4 Supplement to the Tour + through Great Britain, contain- 
ing a Catalogue of Antiquities, Houfes, Parks, Plantations, 
Scenes, Situations, &c. in England and Wales. By the late Mr. 
Gray, Author of the Elegy in @ Country Church-yard. 12mo. 28. 
Kearfley. 1787. 

This catalogue, as the Editor’s advertifement informs us, was Ori- 
ginally written on the blank pages of Kitchen’s Englifo Atlas, by 
Mr. Gray. Objeéts which attra¢ted that Gentleman’s notice mutt 
certainly be worthy the attention of the curious traveller, and to 
thofe whofe prevailing paflion confifts in feeing and examining beau- 
tiful {cenes, or antique remains, the prefent performance will be a 
ufeful pocket companion. A competent number of blank pages, on 
writing-paper, are left, for the purpofe of adding fuch remarks, as 
the traveller’s own knowledge, or the information of others, may 


a 





~~ 


* His letter is dated July 14, 1787. 
t For our account of this work fee Rev. vol. lix. p. 396. 
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fuggelt; and the Editor affures his readers, that he will gratefully 
acknowledge fuch communications as can.tend to improve a future 
edition of the work. -— he, 


Art. 43. Debates in Parliament. By Samuel Johnfon, LL.D. 
2 Vols. Svo. 12s. Boards. Stockdale. 1787, 

We have already briefly noticed this collection in a former article* ; 
it will therefore now only be neceflary to inform our Readers that 
they are here prefented with the Debates iz the Senate of Lilliput, 
from Nov. 19, 1740, to Feb. 23, 1743, divefted of the difguife of 
Lilliputian names, in which they firit appeared, in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. ‘Thefe volumes are advertifed as the 12th and 13th, in 
addition to Sir. John Hawkins’s edition of Dr. Johnfon’s works, De 


Art. 44. Confiderations on Parochial Mufic. By William Vincent, 
J). Rettor of Allhallows the Great and Lefs, London. 8yo, 
Misa Cadell. 1787. 

However lightly Aging may be eftimated as ufed in Proteftant 
worfhip, yet it muft be allowed, that mufic has,a great influence on 
the human mind; and as the impreflions made on the audience may 
be no flight object of attention in public ordinances, parochial mufic 
may derive-an importance on the latter confideration, that may be 
Jefs evident on the former. Indeed we are pleafed to fee a Divine 
take up a fubject hitherto refigned to parith clerks, and charity 
{choolmafters, to be burlefqued, and to difguft the intelligent part 
of every epi/copal congregation: we diltinguith epifcopal, becaufe, in 

eneral, Pfalmody is better conducted among Difienters. 

The worthy Author of thefe Confiderations pretends to no other 
merit than that of dilating the ideas of Dr. Brown, as exprefled in 
his Treatife on Mulic, at a feafon which he deems more favourable 
for carrying them into execution. He confiders religious mufic un- 
der two heads, cathedral and parochial ; cathedral mufic is {cientific, 
and confined to thofe who are mafters of the fcience ; parochial mufic 
is defigned for the people at large, and is therefore fimple, and eas 
fily attainable by the ear: the latter is the object now before us, 


e « -Bhe general caufe of the abufe of parochial mufic, our Author at- 





tributes to ¢ the indolence or backwardnefs of the congregation, which 
yeftrains them from joining in this part of the fervice; and this has 
introduced an attempt towards a remedy, which is worfe than the 
evil. 

‘ This confifts principally of two parts, which fhall be denomi- 
nated aéy/es, not in a bad fenfe, but as a perverted ufe of a good 

ractice, . 

¢ The firft is, the Sele& Band of the country church. 

¢ The fecond, the Charity Children in the metropolis. 

‘ The firft of thefe abufes cannot be better defcribed than in the 
following words +,-—‘* Here devotion is loft between the impotent 
vanity of thofe who fing, and the ignorant wonder of thofe who 
Jiften ;”? and itis really matter of aftonifhment that either the mini- 
fter, or the better part of the congregation, have fuffered this evil to 
encreafe to the extent it has: that at the fame time both complain 


—_* 





* Vid. Rev. Aug. p. 139. + Dr. Brown, 
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that their ears are ‘wounded with diffonance, and their ideas de-. 
graded to ridicule, neither the minilter has exerted his influence, or 
the congregation claimed their right, but have tamely fuffered them- 
felves to be precluded from a duty {pecially their own, and the fervice 
to be lengthened (as it fometimes is unreafonably) by a practice that 
adds tenfold to the tedium of it.-—~ 

. © The abufe in the metropolis is fimilar in its nature, and equal 
in point of difguft. Charity children, it is true, are taught by 
mafters better qualified to form them for this fervice; but whether 
thefe mafters cannot now depart from an eftablifhed cuftom,—whether 
the error arifes from the children themfelves, from their incapacity, 
from imitation, or emulation, the evil is equally to be complained of. 
They univerfally fing at the utmoft height of their voice; and fifty 
or an hundred trebles, {trained to their higheft pitch, united to the 
roar of the full organ, can never raife admiration of the performers, 
ora e of devotion in the hearers; the difguft is general, and the 
con#platnt of the congregation univerfal.’ 

The remedies to thefe evils are by the Author refpectfully ad- 
dreffed to the clergy, who, if they have but the inclination, cannot 
be at a lofs for the means to apply them. ‘ The firft ftep requifite 
(and in this the chief difficulty confilts) is to collect a few creditable 

erfons to attend a practice after fervice ; it is poilible that fome of 
this defcription, offended by the ordinary, mode of fis ging, would 
liten to the perfuafions of their Minifter on this head ; or in parifhes 
where there is no felect choir in the gallery, perhaps the bufinefs 
would be eafier to induce the people to admit proper inftruction from 
the beginning, than to correct a bad method where. it has already 
taken place. ’——* Some Minifters will, doubtlefs, object to difgufting 
their preient Band; they will efteem it driving one body of men 
from church, before they are fure of fecuring the attendance of 
others; they ‘will be defirous of avoiding divifions and parties in 
their parifh, and envious comparifons between the new and old me- 
thod. But perhaps it is not impoflible by difcreet management, and 
gradual means, to make thefe very men leaders and conductors in 
the defign; and by difperfing them in different parts of the congre- 
gation, to employ them as directors of others, inftead of engrofling 
the whole of this fervice to themfelves, in adiftinct gallery, or feat.’ 

With refpect to the popular verfions of the Pfalms, after paffing a 
deferved. cenfure on that by Sternhold and Hopkins, in which he 
jultly obferves * there are few ftanzas which do not give offence, or 
excite ridicule ;’ the reverend Author propofes to form a colleétion 
from different poets, to be prefented to the people under epifcopal 
and royal authority. But among the verfifiers of Pfalms that he in- 
ftances, we were aftonifhed not to find the name of Dr. Watts! Was 
he omitted becaufe he was a diffenter from the Eftablifhed Church? 
It would few good fenfe in the church to adopt excellence wherever 
it may be found ; and there is no good fenfe in adhering to wretched 
doggrel, and leave an elegant verfion of the Pialms to grace the -de- 
votion only of Diflenters. 

The name of Watts is indeed incidentally mentioned, when the 
Author recommends cauticn in the ufe of hymns not authorized by 
the Church ;. when he vouchfafes to admit thofe of Dr. Watts as not 
improper for the recreation of private families: and then takes occa- 
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fion to cenfure his liberty of adapting the fentiments of David to the 
Chriftian difpenfation as not being authorized by Chrift himfelf, 
who fupplied no fuppofed deficiences in David. Sternhold and Hop- 
kins are indeed fufficiently clear from this accufation ; they took no 
fuch licentious liberty, but have preferved fidelity enough to put 
very unchriftian fentiments into the mouths of a Chriftian congre- 
gation. On the whole, we may venture to prediét, that we fhall never 
fee a better verfion of the Pialms than that by Dr. Watts, nor is it pro- 
bable that we fhal!l foon fee one fo good, in the face of fo formidable 
a competitor. 

Some years ago, a hint was thrown out, in one of the public prints, 
for a preference of compofitions by the Curistian Mufe. The 
thought, we remember, feemed to meet the private approbation of 
fome of the clergy,—men of learning and eminence in the church; 
bat none of them were bold enough to give it their pud/ie counte. 


nance. 
e 


THEOLOGY, &e. 


Art. 45. Leéfures on the Creed of Pope Pius IV. or the Trent Con- 
feffion of Faith: wherein the Arguments of Cardinal Bellarmine, 
in Vindication of the principal Tenets of Popery, as diftinguifhed 
from primitive Chriitianity, are confuted. 12zmo. 3s. fewed. 
Rivington. 

The name both of the Author of thefe Difcourfes, and of the place 
in which they were originally delivered, is carefully concealed, ex- 
cept that at the end of a fhort infcriptiom to the inhabitants of a 
parifh, fomewhere to be found, are the initials O. §. We are only 
informed in the general that they were in fubftance preached toa 
country congregation, in a quarter of this kingdom where Popery 
has long erected its ftandard ; that they were undertaken by parti- 
cular defire,—and are now committed to the prefs, chiefly with the 
intention of placing them in the hands of fuch of the Editor’s hear- 
ers, as may poffibly want leifure, opportunity, or inclination, to refer 
to larger works on the fubje&t ;—without urging any thing farther, 
the writer adds his hope, that this primary inducement will be 
choucht a fuflicient apology for publifhing this volume. The lectures 
of which it confifts are twelve, and a few of them are divided into two 
parts. The ftyle in which they are written has nothing particular to 
recommend it; but the Author appears to have given confiderable 
attention to his fubje&. He has, as many have before him, fuf- 
ficiently difplayed the erroneous tenets of Popery, and furnifhed Pro- 
teftant readers with arguments both to confute their opponents, and 
confirm themfelves in an adherence to reafon and fcripture. He ap- 
pears to be a friend to liberty and rational enquiry; though fome- 
times, perhaps, the attentive reader may think him a little confined 
by a regard to fyftem and eftablifhments. He rejeéts the thought 
of perfecuting the Papifts, yet not with a// that warmth we could 
with. ‘if ever, he fays, perfecution were juttifiable, it fhould be 
exercifed againft perfecutors themfelves: but this is incompatible 
with the principles of a Proteftant nation: we muft not perfecute 
even to prevent perfecution: this our adverfaries well know, and 
make their advantage of it.,—To which he adds, ‘ every friend to 
toleration 
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toleration will except that fe& which tolerates none: but their own.’ 
However faulty and dangerous the principles of Popery may be and 
certainly are, it is defirable to promote charitable and liberal fenti- 
ments towards the perfons of thofe who are involved in thefe or any 
other miltaken opinions. It could not have been improper if this 
Author had added fome farther reflections which might conduce to 
advance, in this refpect, the exercife of moderation, candour, and 


benevolence. HY 9 


Art. 46. Au Account of the Eftablifoment of Sunday Schools in Old 
Brentford; extracted from ‘* The Oeconomy of Charity.” By 
Mrs. Trimmer. 8vo. 6d. Longman, &c. 1787. 

This tra&t was firft publifhed at the end of ‘* The Oeconomy of 
Charity,” [See Rev. for May, p. 436.] and Mrs. T. informs us, 
that it is now printed feparately, by the advice of a refpeétable friend 
to the inititution of Sunday fchools, for the accommodation of fuch 

erfons as may with to difperfe it.—As it is the beft account of thefe 

{chools which has yet been publifhed, and as thoie at Brentford are 

fo well regulated by, and carried on under the infpection of Mrs. 

Trimmer, and other ladies, who are fo kind as to aflift her in that 

laudable defign, we hope it will circulate through every part of the 

ingdom ; to which purpofe, the {mallnefs of its price is well accom- 
dated. 

Having been witneffés to the good effects which the inftitution has 
already produced on the children of Brentford, we rejoice in this op- 
portunity of congratulating Mrs. T’. on her zeal, affiduity, and fuc- 
cefs, in bringing the fcheme of Sunday {chools to fo much pee- 
fection. PB cn w 


Art. 47. 4 Courfe of Le&ures for Sunday Evenings ; containing reli- 
’ gious Advice to young Perfons. Vol. Il. izmo. 1s. 6d. bound. 


Marfhall. 
This is a continuation of that ufeful work which we noticed in our 


Review, vol. ixxi. p. 159. Weare glad to fee a publication continued 
with the fame merft which we obferved in its outlet. ‘To initill inte 
young minds religious and virtuous principles is the Author’s chief 
defign ; and the fimplicity of his language is well adapted to the 
early years of thofe for whom thefe Lectures are chiefly intended. 


Art. 48. Sele P/alms and Hymns, for the Ufe of the Parifh Charch 
of Cardington in the County of Bedford, 8vo.4s.; and 1zmo. 
1s. 6d. bound. Erown. 1787. 

A judicious colle&tign of Pfalms from fome of the beft vesfions 
hitherto publifthed. The compilers feem to have been regardlefs 
from what authors they have felected, having only in view the choice 
of fuch pieces as are fit for a rational Chriftian aflembly. A plain 
tune is adapted to each, that the whole congregation may join in the 
finging. Be 
Art. 49. n Inquiry into the fecondary Caufes which Mr. Gibbon has 

affigned for the rapid Growth of Chriftianity. By Sir David Dai- 

rymple. qto. 7s. 6d. Cadell. 

Notice more than fufficient has, in our judgment, already been 


taken of Mr. Gibbon’s brief and ill-fupported attempt to account 
for 
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for the progrefs of Chriftianity from fecondary caufes. Sir D. Da}. 
rymple has, however, thought it worth while to re-examine, more 
fully than Bifhop Watfon, Dr. Chelfum, and other refpondents to 


‘Mr. Gibbon had done, every pofition which this celebrated writer 


has advanced on the fubje&t. In doing this, he has difplayed much 
erudition, and fully difcuffed feveral curious points. He defends 
the authenticity and authority of the Book of Revelation againf the 
ebjéctions of Mr. Gibbon and others. He examines feveral rela. 
tions of miracles in the fecond and third centuries, and particularly 
a cure faid to have been wrought by Proculus, a Chriftian, in ‘the 
reign of Severus ; and afferts, that though many of the miraculous 
gifts and powers ceafed long before the civil eftablifhment of Chritt- 
janity, there is very probable, if not complete, evidence, that even 
in the earlier part of the third century, the Chriftans cured various 
difeafes by prayer, without any human means. He apologizes for 
the morality of the Fathers, .by comparing it with that of their con- 
temporaries among the heathen, and particularly by running an 
amufing parallel between the rigid doctrines of Clemens Alexan- 


_drinus.and.Seneca. 


We. Jeave Mr. Gibbon to exculpate himfelf, if he thinks it necef- 


fary, or finds himfelf able, from the numerous charges of unfair in- 


finuation which Sir D. Dalrymple has brought againit him. BR. 





S ER'M ON OS. 


I, Preached, Auguft 14, 1786, at St. Giles in the Fields, befar 
the Britifh Affurance Society, inftituted for the Support and Bene- 
fit of the Sick, or otherwife afflicted Members, Orphans, Widows, 
&c. -By the Rev. Edward Barry, M.D. 4to. 6d, Bew. 

A fenfible, and pathetic exhgrtation to promote the prudent as well 
as charitable inititution for which it was delivered. From Galatians, 

vi. 10. the preacher recommends the Affociation formed by his audi- 


. ence; and addrefles the heart without aiming to gratify the luxury 


of the ear by the ftudied affectation of ornamental language: he is, 


as the true preacher ought to be, more perfuafive than, flowery. . WY, 


II. 





— at the Opening of the new Chapel in Bridge Street, Brif- 
tol, Auguft 24, 1736. By Benj. Davies, D: D. .To which is pre- 
fixed an Introductory. Addrefs, by the Rev. James Manning. 8vo. 
6d. Buckland. | i 

- The circumftance of opening a new Meeting-houfe, gave the 
preacher an opportunity, from Zechariah, vi. 13. to advert to man 

as the {piritual temple of the Lord; on which idéa he pours forth a 

copious fund of Scripture authorities to work up the myftical allufion, 

under a feries of divifions and fubdivifions, that muft, confequently, 


: render the difcourfe intricate, to common readers. But we are per- 


faaded he confulted the tafte of his fubfcribing audience; who pro- 
bably have not the _puny ftomachs of babes, but can digeft ftrong 


' méat,- and certainly have a right to be. fed with that kind of food that 
pleafes.them bet. N. 


Ill. .A Caution againj? Socinicni/m, in a Difcourfe preached at the 
Cathedral, Canterbury, on Good Friday, 1787, and publithed for 
the Benefit of the Charity Schools, St. Clement Danes, Weitmin- 

fter. 
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fer. By George Berkeley, LL.D. Vice Dean of Canterbury, 

Reétor of St. Clement Danes, &c. $8vo. ts. Gardner, . 

This difcourfe aferts the doftrine of Univerfal Redemption in fts 
common acceptation, againft the Calvinifts on the one hand, and the 
Socinians on the other. The Author calls the dottrines of the former 
horrible opinions, and the fyftem of the latter a orrid dere/y. He 
maintains the neceflity of underftanding the language of Scripture 
not metaphorically but literally, and fays, that ‘ prying into mytfte- 
ries, like gazing on the fun, begins in pain, and ends in blindnefs,’ 
He inveighs againft the prefent champion for Unitarianifm, .as one 
who oppofes dottrines he has never (as it fhould feem) given himfelf 
the trouble to examine,—who is bufied in perverting the faith of 
thefe nations, and whofe fincerity in his profeffion of Chriftianity, is 
to be queftioned. Mutt this writer be told, that declamation is not 
argument, and that abufe is not refutation? E. 


IV. Preached at the Diffenting Chapel in Crofs Street,:Manchefter, 
March 26, 1786, on Occafion of the Eftablifhment of an Academy 
in that Town. By Ralph Harrifon, Member of the Literary and 
Philofophical Society of Manchefter. Together with a Difcourfe 
delivered September 14, 1786, at the public Commencement of 
the Manchefter Academy. By Thomas Barnes, D. D. Member 
of the Literary and Philofophical Society of Manchefter. 8vo. 1s. 
Johnfon, 

The importance of knowledge, the value of a good education, the 
right of private judgment, and the ufefulnefs of Diflenting Acade- 
mies, are the topics of the former of thefe difcourfes. The latter 
reprefents the beneficial influence of education, in a ftrain of elo- 
quence which does great credit both to the abilities and fpirit of the 
Author. 

The particulars of the Inftitution, Plan, and Prefent State. of the 
Manchelter Academy, are fubjoined. 


V. On :profane Swearing. Preached in the Author’s Parifh. Church 
on Sunday, Jan. 7th, 1787. > By S. Smalpage, M.A. Vicar -of 
Whitkirk, Yorkfhire. 4to. 18. Wallis. , 

A plain, fenfible, excellent difcourfe. The text is James, v. 12. 
‘whence the Author, in a very proper manner, difplays the evil both 
of perjury, and of profanenefs in common converfation ; but the lat- 
ter is principally the object. Since perjury is acknowledged to be 
fo great a crime, we cannot here avoid exprefling fome aftonifhment 
that in this. Chriftian country fo little attention fhould be employed 
on the multiplicity.of oaths, and on the form, the-nature, and the 
manner of adminiftering them. | 


VI. —— By Edward Parry, Reétor of Llangar, in Merionethhhire. 
8vo. 1s. Fletcher, at Chefter. 1787. 

This difcourfe was preached at Mold, for the benefit of the Chefter 
Infirmary. The text is § Go thou and do likewife.? The preacher 
judicioufly exhorts his hearers to go and do as the charitable Sama- 
ritan had done; and, by contributing their mite toa public hofpital, 
* pour wine and oil’ into the wounds of the afflicted poor. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


WE are obliged to 4 Conftant Reader for the remarks on Dr. Frank. 

lin’s * Swimming Anchor,’ of which we gave an account in ogr 
Review for June laft, page 468. Our Correfpondent is right in fay. 
ing it is not new, as we have found, on farther examination, that a 
machine of a fimilar kind was ufed by Capt. Cook, which was zeqy 
to that able navigator. We find alfo that Capt. Inglefield, in the 
narrative of his run, in a boat, after he had quitted his fhip *, to the 
Weftern Iflands, contrived a curious fubftitute for this machine, We 
have likewife found that thefe machines are ufed in the Britith Navy 
for various purpofes ; viz. for preventing a fhip from driving to lee. 
ward,—for warping a fhip forward in a calm,—for a decoy to an 
enemy ¢, &c. Thefe things may be new to American feamen, and 
confequently Dr. Franklin is perfectly juftifiable in publithing them; 
.. but they fhould not have been printed, without mentioning the 
writers, if known, who have defcribed them. Our Correfpondent, 
however, is miftaken when he fays, that the fwimming anchor is 
perhaps ‘ as old as Dr. Franklin himfelf.’ It is doubtlefs a very 
ufeful invention, and as fuch, though not univerfally known, cag 
never be made too public. 


* Vid, Narrative of the Lofs of the Centaur Man of War, Rev. vol. Ixviii p. 387. 
+ lf a frigate, or fwift-failing thip, warts to decoy another within her reach, the 
throws out one of thefe machines a-ftern, then fets all her fails, and makes the ape 
pearance of running from the enemy 3 wio, obferving her with fuch a crowd ef fail 
out, and making fo little way (for the machine prevents her trom going faft through 
_ the water), takes her for a heavy-laden rich merchanitman, purfues, aitacks her, and 
catches a Tartar. 





§t§ Our beft thanks are due to Bidlicus for his very fenfible letter 
on the paflage in Haggai, refpecting the Temple. If we fhould here- 
after * have occafion to enter again upon that fubjedt, his hint fhall 
hot be forgotten. 


* It is probable that this fubje€tiwill, very foon, be again introduced into eur 
Review. : 





*.* Theophilus may be affured that the Sermon which he mentions 
is not over-looked. In our cuftomary notice of publications of that 
kind, it will certainly be in¢luded ; but many articles are obliged to, 
wait their turn, or incidental delays, to which all human affairs are 
unavoidably fubjected. 


_ ttt R.S. could not poffibly find Mallet’s Life of Lord Bacon in 
r Genera Inpex, as that biographical work was publithed fome 
. < before the commencement of our Review. | 


KP Our Anfwers to feverad other Corre/pondents muft be deferred till 


cur next. 





ERRATA in laf? Month’s Review. 


Page 135, |. 4 from bottom, for * percurfor,’ r. precurfor. 
—— 176, |. 2 from bottom, for ‘ invitation,’ re invention. 
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